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What is a home without humor? 


You may have Oriental rugs, elec- 
tric lights, running hot and cold 
water, perfect acoustics, and all other 
modern conveniences 1n your house, 
but it is not home unless some pro- 
vision is made for a certain number 
of long, loud. wholesome laughs 
each week. 


You may subscribe to The Livest 
Weekly, The Literary Dejector, The 
Solemn Solace, The Crabbed Com- 


panion, [he Joyless Journal, and The 
Serious Associate, but these alone 
will not answer nature’s needs. 


Neither will countless canaries 
solve the problem. 


JUDGE will. 


JUDGE 1s a necessity. If we have 
ever intimated that JUDGE was a 
luxury, it wasa slip. Stop your sub- 
scription to The Anatomical Analoy- 
zer if you must, but take JUDGE at 
any cost. It won’t be much, however. 


Possible Reason 


Humor 


Home? 





If you are not now a 
subscriber, a dollar will put 
JUDGE on your reading 
table for the next ten weeks. 
Let the little coupon brighten 


JUDGE 
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All Right, 1 
JUDGE: I 
) 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City , 
I accept your offer for new subscri- \ 
bers only—ten weeks for $1.00. It is 
: - . 7 > 
understood that you send me JUDGE I your home. 
beginning with the current issue, ten J 
numbers in all. | enclose $1.00. | 
‘ 
Street | 
City ] 
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THE HAPPY MEDIUM 


225 Fifth Avenue New York 


Hokus—I1 don’t see how that fellow Skinnum 
can be laughing all the time when he’s so 
crooked. 

Pokus—Maybe he’s so crooked he can’t even 
keep a straight face. 


In Spite of Prohibition 

Teacher—(to a class of Kentucky youngsters) 

-When the sun goes down in the West, what 
comes up behind those hills? 

Like a flash, a dozen hands were raised. 

“Well?” queried the teacher, greatly pleased 
by this manifestation of alertness. 

“Moonshine!” chorused the twelve young- 
sters. 
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How I Pocket 
8200 a Week 


Working Half-lime 


By Sherwood (‘‘Half-Holiday’’) Cox 


year, don’t read this. 
If you are entirely satisfied with your present posi- 
tion in life, stop right here—this story won’t interest you. 

I’m writing this—my story—for the other fellow, the 
chap who wants to get ahead but isn’t getting there 
quickly enough. Here is the story: 

My name is Sherwood Cox. I own and operate one 
of the largest retail auto accessory shops in the Middle 
West. I have had an ordinary high school education. I 
am thirty-one years old. I went thru the war as a 
sergeant. My annual income runs into five figures. 

So much for myself. Now I’ll tell you how I learned to 
make that $200 a week on half-time. 


‘*] Was at Loose Ends’”’ 


When I received my discharge from the army, I had 
no special idea about the future, no influential friends, not 
much money. My home was in a small town where, as 
far as I could see then, there were few opportunities. 

Of course I got a job as soon as I could—bank-clerk, 
$22.50 a week. I stayed there just forty-two days. There 
was nothing in it. Humdrum, stupid work, with little 
chance of ever getting above the $25 a week class. That’s 
how it looked to me. 

Next I tried hardware. On the company’s books I was 
classified as “‘salesman.”’ From my sales slips it might as 
well have said “janitor” after my name. I wasa dub at it. 

Not that I didn’t work hard—I did. After five months 
experience I got so that I would occasion- 
ally rake in as high as $40 in a week—but 


[' YOU are not interested in making more money this 


his house, and had a young family. 
I expected something practical from 
Dan. I didn’t get it. 

He talked about things that 
didn’t mean much to me—“ driving 
energy’ — “will. power’ — “ maxi- 
mum brain output”—‘‘10o0% push” 
——C0C, 

I told him to come down to earth. 
I told him that my idea was money 
and matrimony, not mental gym- 
nastics. He said that was just 
what he was talking about. He said 
a lot more. In fact, after three 
quarters of an hour he had bullied me into believing his 
theories. He told me what he called his “ great pivotal 
secret’? which was the center point around which his 
whole life revolved. He told me how instead of grubbing 
for pennies, the dollars came to him of their own accord, 
etc., etc. Hetold mea lot of things that I simply couldn't 
swallow. (They turned out to be true as gospel.) 

It sounded great, no doubt about it, but would it work 
for me? I didn’t know, but it didn’t cost anything to try 
so I decided to give ita chance. I haven’t stopped pat- 
ting myself on the back since. Here is what happened: 

‘‘Money?—Yes, and More!’’ 

First—one week after getting hold of this secret-thing, 
I breezed into the Waverly National Bank and talked to 
one of the Vice-Presidents, whom I knew 
very slightly, into lending me $6,000. It 





that was.my limit. And I figured that no 


A FEW EXAMPLES 


took me about twenty minutes. Second— 





matter how hard I kept at it, the best I 
could ever expect was a subordinate’s job 
and not much money at that. I got out. 

Next I got something I liked better. A 
friend of mine had gotten the agency for a 
certain make of automobile tires, and took 
me on. I didn’t get much of a salary. But 
I liked the work and the place, and it 
seemed to me that there might be some- 
thing in it for me. 


‘“‘How Can I Raise My Pay?’’ 

Well, I went along for almost a year and 
a half, and got a raise or two. I was per- 
fectly contented, lived comfortably enough 
and figured that I was fixed for life. Then 
something happened. I won’t go into de- 
tails, I simply decided I wanted to get 
married. 

I thought over everything, I calculated 
and estimated, and made budgets, but for 
the life of me, I couldn’t make my salary 
look bigger —and bigger it would save 
to be. . 

I worried a good deal about things. I 
was discouraged. Every voung chap has 
had the same problem. I simply had to 
get going and make more money, but I 
didn’t know how. It gave me a lot of bad 
half hours and sleepless nights. What was 
the matter with me? I had the average 





Personal Experiences 


Among the 400,000 users of 
* Power of Will" aresuch men 
as Judge Ben B. Lindsay; 
Supreme Court Justice Par- 
ker Wu Ting Fang, Ex-U.8 
Chinese Ambassador; Assis- 
tant Postmaster General Britt 
Gov. McKelvie of Nebraska; 
General Manager Christeson 
of Wells-Fargo Express Co-.; 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, of Detroit; 
Gov. Ferris of Michigan; and 
many others of equal promi- 
nence 


$300 Profit from One 
Day's Reading 

“The result from one day's 
study netted me $300 cash. I 
think it a great book and 
would not be without it for 
ten times the cost. Col. A 
Wilke, Roseoe, So. Dakota 


Worth $15,000 and More 
“The book has been worth 
more than $15,000 to me 
Oscar B. Sheppard 


Would Be Worth $100,000 


“If I had only had it when I 
was 20 years old, I would be 
worth $100,000 to-day I 
is worth a hundred times the 
price.—S. W. Taylor. The 
Santa Fe Ry., Milans, Tex. 


From $100 to $3,000 a 
onth 


“One of our boys who read 
Power of Will before he came 
over here jumped from $100 a 
month to $3,000, the first 
month, and won a $250 prize 
for the best salesmanship in 
the .tate.'—Private Leslie A. 
Still, A.E.F., France. 











words 


I found a desirable store front for rent and 
took it on the spot. Third—with one 
helper, a typist, some letterheads, and a big 
mortgage I opened shop and prepared for 
business. Auto accessories. Three months 
after that I paid off all outstanding debts, 
moved into a larger store, increased my 
force, and was married! 

From that day to this my business has 
grown and grown. Today, as I said above, 
my income runs into five figures. I own 
my house in town, I have a car, I am able 
to travel when and where I please. sind 
it’s a rare day when I am in my office later 
than 2.30 P.M.—that is why, when I was 
asked to speak at a banquet given to the 
leading merchants of the town, I was in- 
troduced as “Half-Holiday’”’ Cox. The 
name has stuck to me ever since. 

And it ish’t only the money—that’s the 
least of it. Self-confidence, tireless energy, 
the wonderful “get-up-and-go” feeling, 
all the things that make life really worth 
living—that is what this great secret has 
done for me. 

‘‘And Here Is the Secret’’ 

But how does this little story apply to 
you? What is this wonderful secret and 
how do you get it? 

It’s a simple thing. I'll tell you in two 


Will Power. 





amount of brains, and I worked hard—that is, I had 
never ‘missed a day at the store and I was usually first 
there and last to leave. But the dollars simply didn’t 
roll my wayl 


‘‘What Dan Fulton Told Me’”’ 


After a month more of it I grew desperate. I had to 
talk to somebody. There must be a way out somewhere 

-and perhaps somebody else knew it. So I picked on an 
old friend and told him my “sob story.” 

We had a long talk, Dan Fulton and I. He had made 
good in the furniture game; owned his own business, 


I had never thought much about will power until I 
had that talk with Dan Fulton. Of course, I had heard 
people talk about it, but I didn’t know it was anything 
that would help me. I didn’t realize that it was the 
greatest force in the world, that it was the underlying 
secret of every great achievement, that it could be turned 
into actual dollars and cents. 

Dan told me how a great man, Dr. F. C. Haddock, had 
put the whole thing down in black and white; and had 
made it apply to everyday men and everyday problems 
of life. He told me where I could get this amazing work, 


“All that makes life really 
worth living that’s what this 
great secret has done for me.” 


what it had done for him and what it would do for me. 
And his advice was sound, thank heaven I followed it. 

In Dr. Haddock’s book, “ Power of Will” lies the secret 
of my success, and by the same token, yours. _ Believe me, 
I know what I’m talking about. That book ranks second 
only to the Bible in my opinion. It works miracles—yes, 
real miracles. 

I don’t care who you are, how much education you 
have had, what your age or experience or salary is, 
“Power of Will’ means more money to you, and it 
means it this very year. Back in that head of yours lies 
a fortune. Nature put it there, and it’s up to you to get 
it out and benefit by it. “And you can do it, as I did, 
and as thousands of others have done with Dr. Had- 
dock’s amazing system. Mr. Pelton who publishes ‘‘ Pow- 
er of Will’? could show you thousands of letters from 
delighted readers who have found success through this 
wonderful book. 

Develop your will power and there’s nothing impossi 
ble. Money, influence, independence, anything you want 
is within your reach. It has been proved thousands of 
times. For just as a gymnasium gives you strong us¢ 
able muscles and physical power, so “Power of Will” de 
velops your will into an indomitable all-conquering force. 


Try It FREE for 5 Days 

I will say no more for you can send for this book and 
try out the great secret /ree for | day That’s the way 
I started, and Mr. Pelton is still making the same offer 
Take a tip from me, “Do It Now.” Whoever or what 
ever you are, don’t miss this great chance. Don’t waste a 
year puttering around as I did. Get started now, send 
for this wonderful system today. Try it five days. If at 
the end of that time you feel that your case is peculiar to 
yourself, that you cannot be helped as 400,000 others 
have been, send the book back—vyou won't be out a penny. 
And if you decide to k« ep it, as I hope vou will. the price 
is only $4.00. Not a great speculation when iuture com- 
fort and happiness depend upon it 

What it has done for me it will lo for } It can’t } Ip 
but doit. Traini: 
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is worth a “hoot” without the table force of a 
powerful will to put them act elf-¢ ce 
push, that’s the stuff that wir dtl Dr. H ‘ 
wonderful book will give you as the I 
row have proved it, half an 
people have proved u will p . It’s not 

Think it over once more. Not apennyt 
win—then put your name on that coupo I 


Pelton Publishing Company 
Dept. 47-B, Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


Pelton Publishing Company 

Dept. 47-B, Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 
You may send me, “Power of Will” at your ri 

remit $4.00 or remail the book to y 
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Leslie’s Weelely 


But Fire is working faster than 
our builders can 


HE house that burns down 

to-day is more than a loss to 
its community, it is a drag. It 
diverts unnecessarily the labor, 
materials and financing so badly 
needed to catch up with a building 
program now so lamentably be- 
hind. It puts increased demand 
on restricted supply. It keeps 
prices up and progress down. 


Yet still they burn—and still we 
need a million homes. 


It’s shameful when we analyze 
the figures and see that more than 
half of America’s million dollar a 
day steady fire loss is not only 
preventable, but easily preventable. 


What makes the national figures 
so big? It is communicated fire that, 
leaping from roof to roof, wipes out 
an entire community in a few hours 
—and that is absolutely preventable 
—for your roof, now a fire 
hazard, becomes a fire 
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and its allied products 
INSULATION 


that keeps the heat where it belongs 
CEMENTS 
that meke boiler walls leak-proof 
ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire risks 
PACKINGS 
that save power waste 


LININGS 
that make brakes safe 
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OHNS-MANVILLE 


Serves in Conservation 


barrier the moment you make it all- 
mineral—Johns-Manville Asbestos. 


And what is more, it gives you 
an economical roof. 


You naturally associate Johns- 
Manville asbestos with fire resis- 
tance, but bear in mind that the 
Same qualities that give it rock 
resistance to fire also provide it with 
rock resistance to decay—a double 
saving by simply putting on a 
Johns-Manville roof instead of the 
inflammable kind. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE, inc., Madison Ave., at 41st St.,N.Y.C. 


Branches in 64 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE, Ltd., Toronto 


OT only is Johns- 

Manville Asbestos 

the all-mineral roof— 

but also the all-purpose 
roofing. 





—ih built-up form for flatroofs. 
—in ready roll form for slop- 
ing roofs. 

—in corrugated form for roof- 
ing and siding. 

—in shingle form fordwellings. 
—all approved by the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
—and all sanctioned by the 
hundred or more cities and 
towns that have ordinances 
against inflammable roofs. 
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© HARRIS & EWING 


Into this stately edifice, the home of the Treasury Department in Washington, pours 
an endless stream of gold—the contribution, for the most part, of the tax-payers of the 
richest nation on earth. During the past three or four years the wealth stored there 
has not been wisely utilized. Says Congressman James R- Mann, sometimes called 


the “Watchdog of the Treasury’’: “It is useless to try to describe the incredible 
waste.” The article below presents inside facts which throw much light on the subject, 
and which should prove intensely interesting to millions of Americans. Articles, in 
which other Government Departments will be treated, will appear in LESLIE’S soon. 


Our Governments Orgy of Waste 


The Part the Treasury Department Has Played in W ashington’s 
Recent Astounding Spending Spree 


66 HE country has been passing through a 
Government orgy of wasteful expenditure 
beyond the possible conception of the 
public,” declared Congressman James R. 
Mann, when approached for informa- 

tion upon the “ Needless Expenditures of the Wilson Ad- 

ministration.” 

“But you cannot possibly describe it,’ continued 
the veteran legislator. ‘‘ No one who has not been on the 
inside, in most intimate touch with the affairs of Gov- 
ernment, could tell it. I could not do so myself—I 
would not know where to begin.” 

“Yet are you not known as the ‘Watchdog of the 
lreasury’?” 

‘““Yes—perhaps—but it is useless to try to describe the 
incredible waste. It is everywhere; it affects every 
branch of the Government. No magazine article which 
| have ever read has been accurate. It can’t be done. I 
throw up my hands!” 

Another authority, in a position where he could, at 
least, hear the boiling of the political pot, thus expressed 
his conviction: 

“Why, if you could just lift the lid the least bit, so that 
the general public might get a slight inkling of what has 
been going on, it would create such a sensation that it 
would almost bring on a revolution. But how are you 
going to get the facts—the proofs?” 

Mr. Mondell, Republican leader of the House, de- 
clared, when shown the topics of the writer’s assignment, 
by the editors of Lesite’s: “It is the greatest journalistic 
stunt I have ever heard of!”’ 

The writer confesses that, in accepting this assign- 
ment, he had no preconception of the situation, as is dis- 
closed. He did not expect charges to be made in repu- 
table quarters, even behind closed doors, involving mal- 
feasance in office, close to the White House 

Misuse of funds, through weakness of judgment— 


” 
’ 


By PAUL V. COLLINS 


perhaps—but graft of millions! “Impossible! In- 
credible! Merely sensational! Irresponsible gossip!” 
But the tremendous solemnity of the charges, as expressed 
in the cloakrooms of Congress, bars such skepticism. 
The further the investigation has proceeded, the more 
substantial and appalling appear the disclosures. 

Let no reader discount the seriousness of the condi- 
tions on the ground of partisan prejudice or journalistic 
sensationalism. They are too overwhelming to be 
weighed upon any party scales. The most biased partisan 
must stand as if, himself, involved in America’s shame; 
for, forgetting whether obloquy falls upon one party or 
another, it besmirches the honor of America that such 
things could be done under the same blue skies which can- 
opied a hundred camps, whence came the millions of men 
ready to make the awful sacrifice for Country, and 
about which the hearts of millions more of women have 
beat with patriotic devotion, that the ‘world should be 
safe for democracy,” and that liberty, honor and civiliza- 
tion ‘“‘should not perish from the earth.” 

The country—the whole world—has groaned over the 
increased cost of living. Before the War production and 
supply stood at a certain proportion in relation to 
money; and that proportion fixed the “normal prices.”’ 
The whole production and supply equaled in value, 
the whole of money, plus credit. A well-known econo- 
mist, Professor Irving Fisher, expresses the subject in 
mathematical simplicity : 


M = gold, or its equivalent, money. 
V =the movement, or turnover, of money. 
M’=credit—bank checks, bonds, etc. 
V’=movement of credit, in commerce. 
p.q. =production and supply. 
Stability of prices, or “values,” exists only when (as 
expressed in algebraic equation) the proportion is stable: 
“MV+M’'V’ =p.q.” 


To increase either side of the equetion, without corres- 
pondingly increasing the other side, upsets the stability 
of value. For example: To increase MV or M’V’, ot 
both, without adding to p.q., has the effect of making the 
units of money (dollars) of less value, as expressed in 
what they will balance in production and supply, for 
their total (p.q.) is always the measure of the exchange 
value of money;since money itself has no value, except that 
which it will buy. Here is the application to recent facts 

MV, before the War, amounted to three and one halt 
billions of dollars (gold), and M’V’ amounted to about 
twelve billions of dollars, in credits. ‘Today the quan 
tity of MV has grown to five billions partly owing to 
our getting vast quantities of gold from other countri« 
and the quantity of M’V’ has grown from twelve to 
thirty six billions—owing to the increase of credits, such 
as Liberty Bonds and other obligations. So what was a 
total of gold and credits before the War amounting to 
some fifteen and one-half billions has become, now, 
about forty-one billions; and, in the equation, the forty 
one billions balance the same p.q. that the fifteen and 
one-half billions did before the War. 

Production and supply have not increased; on the con 
trary, the absence of millions of producers, both as sol 
diers and as war-workers, has reduced the output of food 
and all other supplies. Therefore, upon the basis of p.q 
remaining even stationary, the nearly treble of money 
gold and credits—necessarily reduces the proportionate 
value of the dollar—its purchasing power expressed in 
production and supply. No legislation can change that 
law; and, until production catches up with deflation 
prices must be abnormally high 

The whole course of the Administration, during, and 
since the War, has been to ignore the above law—ot 
proportion between money, plus credit, and p.q.—and 
there has been persistent inflation, with artificial mea 
sures, to upset the economics involved 
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So far as the war emergency made immediate need of 
the use of credits and gold, no criticism of this infla- 
tion would hold; but, with no connection with the War 
Crisis, the Administration has undertaken to inflate the 
v value of silver out of all relation to other items, such as 


ood, clothing, and building material. This is accom- 
plished by creating an artificial Government market 
for silver, through the Pittman Law —requiring the Gov 
ernment to purchase a million ounces of pure silver each 
nonth the mandatory price of $1.00 an ounce. The 


vorld-market value of silver today is 64.25 cents. Hence 
Bryan's “16 to 1”’ millennium has actually arnved, under 
Wilson, instead of Mr. Bryan's being “knocked into a 
“as Professor Wilson once prayed for. 
he original excuse for the Pittman iaw, passed April 
was that the United States Government might 
upply silver to England, which paid $1.00 an ounce for 
it, in order to maintain sliver currency in India, to pre- 
vent Germany from gaining a commercial foothold in 
India This is the explanation given me by the Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Allen. I confess that my 
knowledge of high finance does not make it clear just 
how Germany, in the height of the War—April, i918— 
was to enter into competition commercially with Great 
Britain, in India. Mr. Allen further explains that at one 
time, since the Pittman law silver was 
d higher than $1.00 an ounce, and then the Govern 

ment could not buy any, for none was offered, but now 
that silver is worth only sixty-four cents, of course the 
million ounces a month are bought as authorized by law 
at $1.00. But then, it is explained that as England paid 

that much when England needed the silver, of course 
we are losing nothing by replenishing at the same. Yet 
are we not paying $1.00 for sixty-four cents’ worth, and 
does it take a perpetual purchase cf a million ounces a 
month, simply to replenish, long after England has ceased 
to buy J 

The Government does not use this silver—it stores it, 
while 1t borrows more money to keep on buying more 
silver at double value, at the rate of a million dollars a 
month. In Cleveland’s administration a similar Demo 
cratic folly was inflicted on the Government by the silver 
when “the boy orator of the winding Platte” 
was first discovered 

If silver prices are to be bolstered thus by an arti- 
ficial Government market, there is no consistency in the 
Administration’s not doing likewise for the interests of 
farm products and of manufactures. It might build 
granaries and warehouses, and lay up much goods in 
store—even tear down and build greater, and say: * Soul 
take thine ease, thou hast much goods laid up in store!” 
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Former Secretary of the Treasury William G. 
McAdoo. “If for every minute of time, since 
the beginning of the Christian Era, three dollars 
had been cast into the sea, the sum would not 
equal what McAdoo cast away in his intoxica- 
tion of profligate mismanagement of railroads.”’ 


taxes, interest and dividend on the investment. It was 
provided that every farm borrower must invest a per- 
centage of his loan in the stock, which would, eventually, 
replace Government - estment, so that finally the 
Government would be released from its investment as a 
stockholder 

The banks. from time to time, issued bonds, based 
on farm mortgages, paying not to exceed five-and-a-hali 
per cent.; that was the source of loanable iunds. 
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Weekly 


But when the drives on the sale of Liberty Bonds be. 
gan, Secretary McAdoo, being Chairman of the Fary 
Loan Board, and desirous of an undivided market {or 
Liberty Bonds, to ‘win the War,” stopped the sale oj 
Farm Loan Bonds, and pledged that the Government 
out of the proceeds of the sale of Liberty Bonds, would 
buy Farm Bank bonds for the U. S. Treasury. This \; 
sanctioned by the Democratic Congress, over whose head 
was ever cracked the whip: “Stand by the Administr 
tion, to win the War!” 

And so the Treasury diverted, in round figures, some 
$172,000,000.00 of the proceeds of Liberty Bonds, which 
the public had subscribed to “ win the War,” and put that 
amount into long-term bonds based on farm mortgages, 
Hence the Government, within five vears of the starting 
of the Farm Land Banks, has invested a total of near 
$180,000,000 in them and their securities. 

There can be no pretense that any part of that invest- 
ment aided in the purpose of winning the War, for which 
the patriotic Public had put its money into the Liberty 
Bonds, for none of the proceeds of the Farm Land Bank 
Bonds can be used for crop production; all is in long-time 
mortgages to buy or improve land. It can not be used 
for machinery, seed, livestock or current expenses for 
crop production 

The Government has thus become the greatest mort- 
gage landlord in the world, with its investments in the 
farms of the country. When, in the future, it will be 
forced to foreclose some of its bonds and, being the prin- 
cipal owner of the Farm Land Banks, it begins to eject 
farmers from their homes, it will find a problem confront 
ing it greater than ever was the ejection problem of Old 
Ireland 

Most of these Government-owned mortgages simp) 
replace private mortgages, and while the rate of interest 
has been reduced in outlying districts—where private 
mortgagees had considered conditions extra hazardous to 
security—there has been no substantial reduction in set- 
tled regions. 

The Farm Land Bank System ceased to function over 
a year ago, for all sales of bonds stopped, owing to liti- 
gation in the Supreme Court, challenging the clause ex- 
empting the bonds from taxation. If the Supreme Court 
rules against the exemption subsidy, the whole.system 
will fall to the ground, leaving the Government “ holding 
the bag,”’ in the sum of about $180,000,000.00, mostly 
funds diverted trom the purpose for which they were paid 
into the Treasury—a breach of faith with the holders of 
Liberty Bonds 

he fiasco of the Government management of the rail- 
roads under Secretary McAdoo has been ‘so fully ex- 

posed that it is not necessary to dwell upon it. 








It is, however, a part of the general “orgy of 





UT, on the contrary, it took special mea- 
B sures during the War to limit the prices 
farm products, far below the market 
as measured by the world’s supply and 
demand), and to tax manufacturers, if their prices 
gave an excess profit to producers. Only silver 
miners were given a bonus of 100 per cent. on 
eer i value of their products. This pamper- 
ing of the mine owners had no effect whatever 
in helping win the War, but just the reverse—t 
for the War inte the 
pockets of private interests 

rhe trouble with that policy 
lies in the fact that silver is “‘p. q.’ 


of all 
values 


diverted money ne ded 


of buying silver 
and not M\ 


nor M'V’. It is “goods.” not ‘‘money,” and it 
remains in Government hands exactly as it was 
before it was bought—a part of the Nation’s 


q.’'; while, te buy it, the Government has 
had to increase its “‘M’\ 


the silver policy results in simply added inflation, 


bonds or credits SO 








Creasury of the Bnited States, 


Washington, 0. C., January 6, 1921. 


Received from JOHN BURKE, retiring Treasurer of the United States, 
Government funds and securities amounting to--- 


Thirteen billion, elght hundred eighty-three million, eight hundred nineteen thousand, eight hundred twenty-sis 


Gollars and thirty-six and two-thirds cents, 


for which receipts in triplicate have been given, as follows : 


United States Notes $388,424 00 


Gold Certificates 5,272,250 00 
Federal Reserve Notes 6,450,362 00 
Gold Coin .. 726.553 11 


Standerd Silver Dollars 
Subsidiary Silver Coin 

Minor Coin 

United States Coupons 
Currency in process of Redemp- 


45,790,572 00 
543,839 61 
53,243 94 
1,460,158 90 


waste”? of the Wilson Administration, costing 
the people, in twenty-six months, the inconceiva- 
ble sum ef $1,375,000,000, plus $2,000,000,000 
increased cost to shippers, making a total loss to 
the public of $3,375,000,000, to which must yet 
be added the reimbursement for depreciation of 
rolling stock and trackage. 


of the Christian Era, three dollars had been 

cast into the sea, the sum would not equal 
what Mr. McAdoo cast away in his intoxication 
of profligate mismanagement of the railroads. It 
exceeds al} the cost of our Civil War. It is the 
most stupendous waste known in all history. 

Prior co Mr. McAdoo’s contro) of the rail- 
roads, the highest paid official ot the Govern- 
ment, aside from the President, was the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court—salary $15,000. 
Mr. McAdoo does not believe in cheap men, so 
salaries of six of his subordinates were fixed at 
$50,000 each, and twenty-nine others at higher 
salaries than that of the Chief Justice—ranging 
from $17.500, to two at $40,000, three at $35,000, 
two at $30,000 and ten at $25,000. No dollar-a- 
year patriots for McAdoo? 

With it all, there was no increased efficiency, 
whatever, in the service. Under the management 
of the railroad companies the daily average haul 
for each car was four hundred ninety-five tons 
of freight one mile; but under Mr McAdoo’s 
management, he hauled only 441 tons a mile per 
car, although he added 200,000 net increase of 
employees, and increased the total payroll $1,200,- 
COO0,000 a year. 

At the end of the jamboree of twenty-six 
months, trackage was out of repair, and the rail- 
roads had 500 fewer locomotives and 54,000 less 
cars than when the control had passed into Mr. 


I F for every minute ot time, since the beginning 














McAdoo’s hands. 





= . can. 3 ‘ 
tending to lower the puri hasil Ig power of money. . ion, Redemption Division 10,314,099 86 
It is o1 x t llacious doctrine ot Currency in process of Redemp- 
is one expression GQ: hx all« ous ( “ t @ 
, ws tallac : tion, National Bank Agency 22,410,779 40 
Socialism—that the Government 1s a thing out- hisses . : mee 
: : ; otal cas 97,411 2 
side of the Publ ind that whatever can be ex- (SEO SES OS 
tracted from the Government is clear gain to the U S Paper Currency in Reserve , 390,500 00 
. : I mp } ~rrane 4 “ 
extractor, without injury te his fellow citizens Incomplete Currency Certifi 
< } cates ] ( 
No studs ( economics underestimates the - : ial : 1,000, 000 00 
Incomplete Gold Certificate s 711,170,000 00 
importance of increased prosperity of our farms Bonds and other Securities held 
Agri © tt mps and food production in Trust 12,308,849,043 343 
15 1n immune t 13,883,819,826 363 
: . 3 
Che Dem¢ ef of the farmers, through = = - 
the | ler; } L nd Kanks has een disastrousl . Certified to me January 24, 1921, by- 
inadequa t¢ \s eveloped especialls under es mba 
Secretary McAdoo’s poli t is simply another 
eX n of kt SOK sm. re plac ing private EES a 
( rf ‘ These Farm Lo: FF 
I Bi ) ee z 
B S we estab ( 16, under the Hollis ae . 
° Committe ted Dy the Secretary of the Treasury. rE 4 
| s tor Hollis nos apologized to th a vA 
Cx rment * temporar) i AS - €_t— try 
estment the stoch he banks. The tot (aeasunee oF THe UmTES STATES 
stock ot f twe Danks Was $G.000,.000, and i - 
S r rt is nterpris the > ~ 
a rn ' ee A receipt, given by the retiring Treasurer of the United States to 
Government shoul USCHIUE TOF au : 1e balance the new Treasurer. The figures shown upon it stagger the imagina- 
Ke romp Db e mvesting tion, Certainly such enormous sums have had a tendency to make 
\ Grove I vas let many of our politicians ‘“‘*money-drunk,’’ and millions have been 
( « 25,30 Oo WalVving literally thrown away. 


By increasing efficiency, private management 
had enhanced wages in the ten years ending in 
1917 from $641.00 to $1,003.00 without increas- 
ing freight rates; Mr. McAdoo raised wages only 

(Concluded on page 250) 
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One Sells Butterflies —The Other, Books 


A Plucky Girl Who Had a Good 
ldea—and Used It 


He Turned His Hobby into a Profitable 
Business 
ROMANTIC young lady referred to butter- 


flies as ‘airplanes of love.’ No one will 
l deny that they are every bit as beautiful 
and fanciful as her description, but in 

my case butterflies are my hobby, my business 
ind my bacon and beans.” So said Morris 
A. Strickler, a clean-cut young chap of Detroit, 
Michigan. 

It’s a novel business that Strickler has built 

ip. From a boyhood interest in nature, and 
butterflies in particular, he graduated from 
collecting, as a pastime, to the utilizing of the 
lecorative beauty of butterflies in the making 
of serving-trays, tea-table tops, desk-pads, 
mp-shades, paper-weights, lockets, watch- 

and other articles. : 

His business, today, requires all of his time 
nd the services of three’ helpers. In fact, he 
says that an eight-hour day is not long enough 
or anyone who is chasing the dollar sign in 
butterflies’ wings. 

Like most successful industries he started in a 



















YOUNG WOMAN, college education, desires 
position of respousibility; expericnced as office 
manager. Stenographer. Address H. |. H. 
Box 206, Budget Office. 


‘\O read the advertisement which Miss 
Hertha I. Hanssen with characteristic 
energy inserted in the “Positions Wanted’ 


columns of several New York news- 
papers a few hours after her arrival from San 
Francisco. 

I'wo dozen answers came in. The oppor 
tunities ranged all the way from hostess in 
a suburban hotel to conducting the morning 
“sing” as assistant to a factory welfare 
worker. 

One was from a man named Wesley Mills, 
who apparently sold books by mail, and who 

offered a position as office assistant and ‘“‘an 


opportunity to sell on commission.’ 


} 
t 


The word “books” instantly struck a re 
sponsive chord in Miss Hanssen’s mi 


i 
idea of being a “book agent” did not. 


small way. Investing $35 in material he soon turned Having determined, however, to give every op 
t into $100, That first money was used like a cake portunity a chance to sell itself to her, she stepped 
of yeast,“ to make more dough,” and in a surprisingly briskly up to Mr. Mills’s office at 500 Fifth Avenue 
hort time Strickler was doing a business of $3,000 a month. overlooking the ever-congested corner of 42nd Street 


Not only does this young hustler import thousands of and “asked to know.” 


ocoons from tropical countries, but buys from the boys It developed that Mr. Mills didn’t have any particular 
of his neighborhood, to whom he furnishes professional books to sell—no sets on the World War or on how chil- 








colle tors’ outfits. In the latter case he has had many Morrie A. Stiickler, of Detroit, Michigan, who is dren may be taught to make stills out of old automobile 
eresting experiences. One little chap brought in making a business—and a successful business, too—of radiators. He was selling book service by mail—any 
rly a hundred bumble bees, and was naturally quite raising butterflies. Easy? Not a bit of it! Mr. book you wanted at no higher price than a store would 
stfallen when his offering was refused. Another Strickler works just as hard in his unique field as does charge. He did the hunting for it, and his incon ime 
ppeared with five milk-snakes to sell, while toads and any other breeder. from the publishers’ wholesale discounts 
gs are frequent offerings of beginners he idea and its possibilities appealed 
vho hate to appear empty-handed after to Miss Hanssen. She took the job 
Saturday search of the fields. ; Then came the idea 
fhe raising of butterflies on a com- “Why not,” she thought, “‘ go out and 
mercial scale requires patience, study see some of these New York general 
nd extremely sanitary equipment. The managers and vice-presidents who want 
est of both sexes are allowed to mate to have all the good books on business 
white enameled breeding-cages. ‘The subjects, on rubber inything 
emale deposits her eggs on a sheet: of and get their orders? Maybe,” she 
white muslin in the bottom of the cage. concluded, “they might appreciate a 
rhese eggs are hatched by the sun’s rays service that saved them or their staffs 


or by artificial heat. from hurrying around New York, or 
wits 


rhe tiny larve that emerge from the ‘phoning, or writing stores, publishers, 
eggs vary in color, according to the etc., for hard-to-find books. 
species. After two days these ‘*worms”’ She was right. They did 
ire placed leaves f the respective Toda Miss Hansse1 cs “the } k 
e placed on leaves of the respective oday M1 tii Pa the boo 
ood plants that are known to appeal agent who is welcome everywhere.’ 


Busy men write 


to their tastes. Here they eat and grow 
and ‘phone | 


ntil the time they change formation by 


round 








developing into those wonderfully mysterious chry- to see them. Some day rom 
ilises. After a while they release themselves from their the private offices of a financial giant to those of 
cocoon shrouds and appear in the winged state as butter- great insurance company’s general manager; and 
lies, moths or sphinxes. They are adults in from ten to from there to the vacht of a departing tobacco king 
twenty-five minutes after they emerge from their chry- and back up-town to the offices of a half dozen executives 
lis or pupa form. ' who have thought of several books that they or their 
\t this point, in the Strickler breeding laboratory, the wives or their assistants want to r 
birds” are allowed about thirty minutes to expand and She takes orders many times for whole business ries 
ry their wings. They are then placed in jars charged with that run into hundreds of dollars. When not busy on these, 
cases that kill them instantly. The taxidermist’s art is then she uses the telephone and sells an additional service ide 
illed upon. They are dressed or cleaned, and then stuffed or in the form of a novel book-loaning plan she has worked out 
filled, just as a larger animal is prepared for mounting. Her friends believe that Miss Hansset vers more 
he sexes differ in appearance, in size and in the formation territory in New York every day tha one else, with the 
{ their feet and antenne. One butterfly, or moth, will lay possible exception of the crews of the elevated and subway 
rom ten to six hundred eggs. About two-thirds of these can trains. Her one regret is that she can’t cover more, 
»e depended upon to hatch and mature. Those that are especially as many out-of-town branches of the com 
kept for breeding purposes are nourished on apples, prunes, panies she serves in New York wish to see her. These, 
yananas and old meat. In the worm, or larval stage, they must however, must write—or wait until she pavs a long planned 


receive fresh plant food daily. Strickler says, “When you have return visit to the Pacific Coast this summ 
family of 10,0co mouths to feed it takes a lot of ‘grub’. 
lortunately, for me, the high cost of living doesn’t count in 
running a butterfly cafateria.” 
This enterprising young man of twenty-six has in a few short 
years established a splendid business on his boyhood hobby of 
butterflies. His tea- and serving-trays show him possessed of rare 





recognize, but I have only touched the subject. Last Sep- 


“ae . _tember I raised 7,000 of one species, the Camberwell Beauty, 
urtistic sense. Beneath the glass of these round and oval trays ae dee fo akties aed -4h ppl ani, nk: 
} rf ® £ O - ( - OLCE « Ly dal rit Alix IT MOLT vitlip. 
he arranges sprays of ferns and flowers that are, seemingly, entic- gp ‘eit ey ' A Seek Seek 

: ™ : : # t in thei group. Incidentally I believe that to be a record, but Just 
ing the gay butterflies that are held as though caught in their oh eit 0 vase kaleideetnge al beanty paneed before my ep: i) 
j j i r , : ? d < are KRalelaos , “AULY passea | re my yes. ilt 
liry flight or resting for a moment preparatory to again opening , ae “ si 

Mig: . g “hd ‘ & 6 butterfly is nature’s most beautiful creation. My manufactured 
their dainty wings to a summer breeze. “= : ng pelt yen 

: : . 7 ‘Ine » the . } a produc ts, that utilize the beauty and decor ey e ol | ( ‘ 

He sums up his work with a rare philosophy. ‘As a sport, catch- ; ‘s oy ‘ 7 
ing butterflies is the most fascinating pastime. I have hunted deer One day this young lady—Miss are sold from coast to coast. Then ther he sale ol spe ens 
I Si ~ asciné as . i . pe : o ° ie ‘ 

» bk ee PO wary SI iy he «deen. th te Hertha I. Hanssen—had a“‘big and collections. The top price for a single ‘bird,’ in my experience 
rasa a a aig scan ig eee partyin ee Le hn idea.” Shetriedit. Itworked has been $200; however, I understand that England has an 18-inch 
highly instructive and intensely interesting. It has taken stuc Y, wonderfully well. As aresult, butterfly valued at $%0.000. In this instance I am like th 
concentration and much hard work. There are about 800 difierent today she is “the book agent) = ciotehman. ‘I hae n loots.’” 
° e . c f 4 4 : ” ) kK P ae © GOOLS, , 2 a 
species in America. I know a few of them intimately, others 1 can — who is welcome everywhere. pi ca tain M. F. Bosworth. 
231 
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Dead and Living Monsters of the Deep 





Leslie’s Weekly 

















Over in Siam, according to tradition, if the king wished to ruin a man he gave him a 
white elephant. It was a great honor to receive a white elephant, but a staggering 
expense to keep one. Uncle Sam has an elephant on his hands in the world’s biggest 
ship, the Leviathan, formerly the German Vaterland. The honor of possessing 1t 
dwindles as the cost mounts, and the cost at present is something like $65,000 a month, 





| Edg 


The “Leviathan,” Whose Glory Has Departed, but Whose Ability to Run up Maintenance Bills Gives Uncle Sam a Knotty Problem 








just for upkeep. Twelve times $65,000 a month is $780,000 a year. Already the Gov- 
ernment has spent a million on the Leviathan. The end of the problem might be in 
sight if the giant liner were fitted as a passenger boat, but when she became a transport 
her passenger fittings were scrapped, and all her furniture thrown away. While Uncle 
Sam knits his brows, he wonders what he is to do with his floating ‘‘ white elephant.” 
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The Battleships Keep on Their Lordly Way Despite the Claim That the Airplane Spells Their Doom ling 


teaming southward along the California coast are the 
attleship and the airplane. The controversy over the 
t has outlived its usefulness and is about to join 

of obsolete construction, puts the 
ponderous floating fort: nt | glare of their own flashlights. The claim that 


its predece r, the wooden frigat n the scraph 


the strongest battleship can be destroyed by bombs dropped from an airplane will not be he y 
disproven by argument, and it is thought that Congress may authorize a test in order to stra 
supplement two sets of conflicting theories with some practical facts. Meantime, the alwi 
navy will continue to assume that the battleship is a modern engine of war. The 
Pacific Fleet, in the photograph shown above, was on its way to South American waters. 
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Edging through the crowd, he slipped to the rear of Broad Toes, allowing his hand to drop casually and touch the clothing of the suspect. Ardley almost collapsed. His 
suspicions were verified At least one hip-pocket was not empty. 


The Cursed Quart 


The Adventures of a Sensitive Man Who Fractured the “New Addition to the Nation's Basic Law” 


HILIP ARDLEY, in his office high in the Impe- 

rial Building, looked at the Detroit River. 
Across that ribbon of water, less than one- 
half-mile away, there was no Eighteenth 
Amendment 

Within ten minutes after he had boarded a ferry, a 
man might be loosed from the shackles of constitutional 
prohibition; that is, if he had a legal residence in the 
Dominion of Canada and was able to finance a case of 
quarts. Ardley’s legal residence was Detroit, but over 
in Windsor lived Jimmy Walker, good, old Jimmy 
Walker, who, in return for past favors, had made an 
offer. 

“A real, regular imperial quart, too,” mused Ardley, 
moistening his lips and watching the Promise, one of the 
ferries, make a landing. ‘“That’s almost a pint bigger 
than an American quart. And all I have to do is go 
and get it.” 

He reached for the buzzer, but restrained himself, his 
legal mind causing him to reconsider. There were many 
hazards; Canadian regulations were strict concerning the 
exportation of high-powered liquids; on the American 
side were those who were empowered by law to halt, 
search, seize and throw into Federal prison hardy souls 
who sought to fracture the new addition to the nation’s 
basic law. 

Probabilities were considered next. He had crossed 
the river so many times that the immigration inspectors 
seldom propounded the routine questions; and he had a 
nodding acquaintance with one of the customs officers. 
Others had done it successfully and some, including sev- 
eral who had scorned the stuff before the country went 
dry, were heroes in the lounge of the Exercise Club. And 
on the coming Saturday night, it was Ardley’s turn to 
act as host to the gang. 

Ardley fell, his forefinger pressing the button 

“T will not be back this afternoon, Miss Marsh,’’ he 
told his stenographer. ‘Make memos of calls, please.” 

With outward indifference, Ardley drifted past the 
ticket-taker on the dock and into the enclosure where 
lingered those who would cross the wet boundary. As 
he waited for his boat to come in, a curious sensation of 
strangeness came over him, though everything was as it 
always had been: the immigration inspectors in their 


By Louis Lacy STEVENSON 
Illustrated by Harry Wicxery 


little, white coop out over the river; the customs men all 
done up in blue, flecked with brass, in front of their 
somewhat dingy office; the old ferry company employee 
who always waited until the last passenger had come up 
the incline before opening the gate. 

At this late point, he might have drawn back, but the 
gate-tender finally pushed aside the meshed barrier that 
dammed up the crowd and, caught in the hurrying human 
flood, Ardley was washed aboard the good ship Garland. 
Seeking to make himself as casual and inconsequentiai 
as possible, he walked briskly to the smoking-cabin. As 
he sat down, moved by thoughts of his errand, he looked 
over his fellow passengers, on the alert for spies with 
police powers. 

To his relief, his conclusion, and this was based largely 
on the conversation, which was quite general, was that 
most of those present were inspired by the same quest 
as himself, though the majority announced intention of 
consuming their acquisitions at the source of supply. 

In making his analysis, Ardley noted that one rather 
well-dressed, heavily built man, whom he took to be 
about forty years old, was not interested in the discussion 
of prohibition evasion. To all appearances, he was not 
listening. Experienced in sizing up prospective jurors, 
Ardley subconsciously registered a mental portrait of this 
individual. 

The scraping of the Garland’s side along the Windsor 
dock removed all Ardley’s interest in his fellow voyagers 
and agitated by the general impatience, he was ready to 
disembark before the gang-plank was out. The Canadian 
officials barely glanced at him and buoyantly up the hill 
he went; stopped at the hail of Jack, the taxi-driver, and 
gave him Jimmy Walker’s address. 

“Hope you get by all right,’ said Jimmy. “This is 
1909 stuff.” 

Walker’s statement was backed by the attest of the 
government of the Dominion of Canada. 

“Don’t think I’m tight because I don’t offer you a 
drink,” continued good, old Jimmy; “it’s best to have 
nothing on your breath. And don’t try to tote that 
quart 1n your hip-pocket. Here, loosen up your belt and 
shove the bottle in. Sometimes they pat pockets.’ 

Ardley obeyed. Ardley was in a fever to leave, being 
consumed by a desire to be safe in his own home, but com 


mon decency required that he remain and chat. At last 
he was in the street. 

Riding up in the taxi, Windsor had seemed a deserted 
city, but now Ardley believed it more populous than 
Detroit. Everybody looked at him with deep suspicion, 
the bulge in his front screaming to all the world that he, 
Philip Ardley; was engaging in the liquor traffic. 

Worse than that. With blocks to go, right before the 
eyes of the entire Dominion, that confounded quart was 
slipping and he was obstructed in giving first aid as he had 
no more privacy than a traflic policeman in a rush hour 

He was in mortal misery. No sanctuary in which he 
could effect re-adjustment was available, only the wide 
street, which was over-crowded. He tried wriggling; he 
resorted to shrugs and hunches; he vellicated. The quart 
only descended farther. In despair, the wretched man 
turned his back on the inquisitive world that he might 
yank the thing back into place and cinch it as one cinches 
a mule. A policeman, a large, thorough-looking police 
man, sauntered into view. 

Feeling the bars of a cell restricting him, Ardley re 
buttoned his coat with clumsy, numbed fingers and 
resumed his progress toward the dock. The officer turned 
a corner and Ardley gulped in a fresh supply of air, having 
forgotten to breathe; tried to walk like an honest, law 
abiding citizen, skidded on a banana 
himself by a feat equal to that of a professional contor- 
tionist. 

Then he felt a flash of cold down his leg, heard the 
crash of broken glass and sensed the aroma of eleven-veat 
old liquor. 

It had happened! 





skin and only saved 


He didn’t run—he couldn’t. There would be the toucl 
on the shoulder, the English admonition, ** Anything 
say will be used against you,” a trip to prison, publ 
ruin, disgrace 

Not so. The street was deserted. The crowds } 


been sheer imagination. 


Indignation shook Ardley. Free from liqu he 
a lion. 

“The whole afternoon wasted and no quart,” | 
mourned. ‘‘ Might as well hurry back and finish that 


brief.”’ 


He had not walked a dozen steps beiore he felt 
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touch he had so dreaded. The Law was at him, but the 
Law was late. Wheeling with the indignation of right- 
eousness and guiltlessness, the greedy ground having 
drank the evidence, he faced, instead of an officer, a 
somewhat shifty-eyed young man. 

“Saw your accident, mister,” whispered the detainer. 
“Tf you'll follow me, I’ll get you a bottle of the real stuff 
for only five dollars Government stamp and every- 
thing.” 

Ardley hesitated. 

“Straight goods.” 
tinued. 

“T’ll take it,” snapped Ardley. 

Through unfamiliar streets and into an alley, he 
tagged his guide who halted at last. Pulling a bottle 
from under his coat, the bootlegger took Ardley’s money 
and disappeared. 

For a second the attorney stood puzzled, the bottle 
in his hand, overwhelmed by the speed of the transaction. 
Suspecting a trick, he examined his acquisition carefully. 
The government’s guarantee as to the year of making 
covered the cork, the label was familiar and he saw it was 
an exact replica of the lost bottle. 

This time the stowing away was done with such care 
that he could feel his belt cutting him in two. He came 
out of the alley filled with a firm conviction that nothing 
less powerful than dynamite could separate him from his 
treasure. 


The urging of the tempter con- 


LOWING with anticipation of the surprise of those 
earnest students of the law of averages as demon- 
strated by fifty-two oblong pieces of pasteboard 

when they assembled Saturday night at his home, Ardley 
strode aboard the Briltania and was in the smoking-cabin 
before he thought of the likelihood of interception. The 
American officers alone remained. To keep his mind from 
the burden that was making a mighty indentation in his 
stomach, Ardley looked over his fellow-passengers. 

Ardley looked up as the door opened. The person 
entering was the silent man observed on the trip over, 
the man about forty years old who had not been inter- 
ested outwardly in the conversation about liquor. As he 
enterec he gave a quick glance toward Ardley, and Ard 
ley turned his head. Try as he would, he could not sub 
due the urge for further scrutiny. A stolen look added 
to his disquiet. The stranger had something of the 
facial appearance of an officer; his shoulders were wide, as 
though developed by handling men; his black shoes were 
heavy and broad-toed. Ardley longed to feel his hip- 
pockets. These would contain conclusive evidence, as 
officers of Ardley’s acquaintance always transported the 
tools of their trade under their coat-tails. 

While his guilty conscience was afflicting Ardley, the 
Brittania was covering water, and even now was drawing 
up to her dock at the foot of Woodward Avenue. Ardley 
got up; the broad-toed stranger's similar action synchro- 
nized perfectly. A tremor swept Ardley. He had to 
make certain of his suspicions. 

Edging through the crowd, he slipped to the rear of 
Broad Toes, allowing his hand to drop casually and touch 
the clothing of the suspect. Ardley almost collapsed. 
His suspicions were verified. At least one hip-pocket was 
not empty. 

He staggered to the rail, his intent being to cast his 
guilt into the river, which was being churned by the 
reversed propeller. He didn’t, better sense inhibiting 
him. There were too many to see. 

The crush moved slowly, and from where he stood 
Ardley could see all happenings on the dock. The immi 
gration officials seemed to stop each person and question 
him at length; there were three customs men on duty, and 
not one of them wore glasses, and two policemen stood on 
the sidewalk 

Something went wrong with Ardley’s stomach. Never 
before had the government of an alleged free country 
exhibited such thoroughness at this particular port of 
entry. Why had he engaged in such an enterprise? 
Why had he taken such a chance? 

Suddenly the line backed up on itself, the immigration 
inspectors halting it to snake out the three drunks. 
Then a customs officer dived into the crowd, grabbed a 
man and snatched open his coat. Revealed in all their 
damning plumpness were four quarts held snugly against 
a shirt by a belt. The officers did their duty. 


IS backbone a rag, Ardley extricated himself from 

the human current and retreated to the smoking- 
cabin. And with him was Broad Toes. 

Years and years dragged by while the Brittanta laid 
at the dock for ten minutes, and Ardley hatched a hun 
dred impotent schemes for ridding himself of his crime. 

Hiding his movements craftily, he made an attempt to 
slip the bottle down his trousers-leg, hoping it would roll 
under the seat where he could hide it with a discarded 


newspaper. But while Jimmy Walker's quart had been 


mobile and even agiie¢ this one stuck lespite the most 
vehement exhalations. When he was about to loosen his 
belt, he Broad Toes ogling him guardedls 
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The starting signal was given just as Ardley’s brown 
hair had turned completely gray, and the Brittania voy- 
aged toward Canada. The conversation disgusted him 
mightily. It was all about liquor, and he was sick of liquor. 

The actual elapsed time of the crossing was less than a 
dozen minutes, but Ardley had reached second childhood 
when the Britfania stopped. At last he arose stiffly to 
disembark in Canada—Canada the free, Canada where a 
man might have a quart without being hung for it. The 
line of thought was broken abruptly. What would they 
do to a man if they caught him bringing liquor surrepti- 
tiously into Canada? 

As coherently as possible, though his mental processes 
were impeded by the clammy sweat that broke out on 
him, he attempted to review Ontario statutes applicable 
to such cases. Search as he would, not a precedent en- 
lightened him, and he called himself hard names for hav- 
ing been such an ass as to have undertaken his expedition 
without having read up thoroughly. 

Yet he nerved himself to take the chance. It was the 
only solution. If he got ashore, he would dispose of that 
quart quickly, and he wouldn’t drink it either. Confi- 
dence was all that was necessary, he told himself, though 
doubting the assertion. 

He forced his weak legs to function, and wobbled 
toward the gang-plank, only to make a quick rear move- 
ment. The Canadian customs men had pulled two pro- 
testing men out of the line! 

Back to the smoking-cabin went Ardley. The person 
right behind him was Broad Toes. 

Numbed by misery, desolated by what the future held, 
Ardley slumped down and waited and waited, until the 
Brittania, the end of time having been reached, pulled 
away from her dock. When he judged the moment was 
propitious, he went outside, walked to the rail and fum 
bled with his coat. In a second, the Old Man of the Sea 
would be off his belt and buried at river. 

“Get back from there,’’ snarled a deck-hand. “ How- 
inhell can I handle them lines with passengers walking 
all over me?”’ 

Crushed, Ardley obeyed. 

Just a few hundred feet away was Detroit—Detroit 
where even now his wife and his son Jack were wondering 
why Daddy didn’t come home to dinner. Before his 
wretched eyes came a vision of a young and pretty 
matron cuddling a crying child. He wondered if he 
could suppress the details of the divorce suit she would 
be justified in bringing. 


T the very Omega of his resources, he resolved to take 

a chance with the American officers and go ashore. 

But he didn’t. Broad Toes prevented. Every 

time he started for the gang-plank, Broad Toes sneaked 

along behind. Every time he turned back, Broad Toes 
beat him to the smoking-cabin. 

Four times more he came to the foot of Woodward 
Avenue, a passenger on the steamer Britiania, of the 
D. B. L. & W. Ferry Co.; four times he was within two 
feet of freedom, only to resume his customary status of 
a fugitive from justice. 

Four times more he came to the foot of Ouellette 
Avenue. At each landing he made a weak attempt to 
leave the boat, but couldn’t shake off Broad Toes. 

Approximately three thousand years were strung out 
slowly, and in that endless time Ardley experienced all 
the emotions of the man without a country. 

An addition to his misery was that never was he farther 
than four miles from his own fireside. Little Jack, by 
this time in his white, fuzzy pajamas, was probably 
pressing his tear-stained face against the window-pane 
looking in vain for his nightly romping companion. 
Never before had Jack gone to bed without playing with 
Daddy, rough play, but the best play in the world. Yet 
Ardley, so far as playing with his child was concerned, 
might just as well have been in Africa. Yes, better in 
Africa, since, in that country, say out in the middle of the 
Sahara, there might be a place where he could rid himself 
of that clinging quart. 

The Brittania was leaving Detroit for the sixth time, 
and Ardley was fast becoming resigned to spending the 
rest of his life on the river, when a life-line was flung to 
him. A headline in a late edition of a newspaper caught 
his eye. The story was only a couple of paragraphs, but 
in these were solace. They listed those arrested for 
attempting to carry liquor out of Canada that day, and 
told how much the guilty were fined in Police Court. 

The whole problem was settled for Ardley. The fine 
might be heavy, but it would not be as bad as the punish- 
ment he was enduring. Nor would it be so bad as United 
States Federal prison. Police Court was as nothing com 
pared with United States District Court. He would go 
ashore; if detained, give an assumed name, plead guilty 
and ask for immediate sentence. No one knew him in the 
Windsor Police Court. If he wasn’t arrested, he would 
deliver himself of that quart, which now weighed a ton 
and had annihilated his internal mechanism. 

Che weight off his mind, though still on his circumfer- 
ence, he marched down the gang-plank elastically, forget- 
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ting Broad Toes completely; passed the custom officers: 
passed the immigration inspectors; and passed the w 

formed executor of civil mandates. On up the hill }, 
went, his ears open for the hail of authority, his shoulde: 
ready to quiver under the touch of the law. But no on 
stopped him. Rounding the corner by the drug store, hy 
walked rapidly in the general direction of Walkerville. 

All he wanted now was a little brief seclusion, some 
moments alone, that he might attend to private business 
which had to do with the shedding of a quart. But things 
had gone too smoothly when he left the ferry—he was not 
to have that which he craved. The entire population of 
that part of the Dominion of Canada was on the streets. 
A fine vacant space on the left, with bushes and every- 
thing ideal for the concealment of illegal liquor, mocked 
him. Was he to be burdened with that bottle the rest 
of his life? In Ardley’s opinion, the ayes had it beyond 
doubt. 

Picturing a cheerless evening of life, without the com- 
fort of grandchildren, an exile, though his homeland was 
less than half a mile away—he could see all too plainl, 
the twinkling lights in the Ford Building, the Dime 
Bank Building, the Penobscot, and the other tall struc- 
tures of down-town Detroit—Ardley continued his walk, 
too cowed to go up and surrender and end it all, until he 
came to the Grand Trunk station. He was going along 
mentally pummelling Jimmy Walker, but hope halted 
him. 


PASSENGER train was just leaving. He could ride 

as far as Sarnia, take the ferry across to Port Huron 

and be home before midnight, home and done with 
law-breaking forever. Somewhere in the wilds of the 
back country the quart would find an obscure resting- 
place. 

Running, the quart clinging to him clammily, he flung 
himself aboard the train, flopped into the only vacant 
seat in the day-coach, and had not really begun to pant 
in earnest when another man rushed in blindly and threw 
himself into a seat with him. The newcomer was Broad 
loes. 

With vacant eyes he gazed out into the darkness, long- 
ing to get up and attempt flight at each of the many 
stops, but not daring. He could not decide whether 
Broad Toes was an American or a Canadian officer. He 
wondered what would happen when they got to Sarnia, if 
they ever did, as that was the end of the run and every- 
body would have to get off. Perhaps he had made a 
tactical error. Maybe the jail at Windsor was more 
comfortable than the one at Sarnia. 

At that instant Broad Toes shifted his position a trifle 
and Ardley detected something hard and unyielding in his 
hip-pocket. It was his left hip-pocket. Handcuffs! He 
could feel them on his wrists! 

Long after Ardley had reached doddering senility, the 
brakeman announced Sarnia and Broad Toes detached 
himself from the cushion. So did Ardley, easing himself 
out of the door opposite to the one through which Broad 
Toes had passed. With infinite craft he lost himself in the 
darkness, hiding until he dared creep down to the ferry- 
dock. Cowering, like the criminal he was, he sneaked 
aboard the snubby-nosed boat and hid in the shadows. 

Not until the ferry was well out in the river did Ardley 
venture to leave his retreat. As he stepped forward, he 
collided violently with another seeker after seclusion, the 
impact being so heavy that, to save himself from falling, 
he clutched the other man. 

“You can’t arrest me, we're still in Canadian waters,” 
wailed Broad Toes. 

“Arrest vou?” chattered Ardley. 

“Yes. You’ve been chasing me all day. Heaven 
knows what I will tell my wife. I had ought to be home 
hours ago.” 

“But aren’t you an officer?” 

“Officer nothing. I’m a grocer. 
government man?” 

‘““ No. I ” 

“Oh, Gosh! Trying to sneak one over. Why didn’t 
I think of that before? I thought you were searching me 
when you felt my hip-pocket aboard the boat and then 
when I bumped against you in the train, I believed I was 
sunk.” 

‘“Say,’’ continued the grocer, “we might as well go 
through with it here. No chance to throw the stuff over- 
board. Too many deck-hands. I tried it back in 
Detroit.’ 

“So did I.” 


But aren’t you a 


7 XULTATION was in Ardley’s being. He would be 
home by midnight; he would have the quart. 
And what a story to tell in the lounge of the Ex- 

ercise Club! Certain deletions would be made, of course. 

Side by side, Ardley and Broad Toes walked ashore, 

their heads erect, their brotherhood in crime banishing 
fear. 

“This way, you,” said a voice and Ardley, detached 

from the thin stream of passengers, was led quaking, 
(Concluded on page 254) 
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A Japanese Giant Awakens 


Y day, of late, hundreds of thousands of Japanese 

have been gazing in terror at vast smoke and gas 
formations like this issuing from the slowly waking Asama 
volcano; by night they have been silently watching even 
more terrifying pyrotechnic displays. Within a radius of a 
score of miles the country is strewn with ashes, and, ac- 
cording to a recent dispatch, *‘ heavy earthquakes are being 
felt and forests and towns are on fire.” Asama (‘‘Asama 
Yama’”’), a peak 8,280 feet high, is the largest active 
volcano in Japan. It is situated in the province of Shin- 
shu. The earliest recorded eruption occurred in 1650, 
and there was another very disastrous one in 1783 which 
caused the destruction of several villages and a vast 
primeval forest. Since 1783 the sleeping giant’s activity 
has been manifested largely in showers of ashes and 
stones, and, as a result, those dwelling near it have come to 
regard it as ‘‘harmless,”’ just as the people of Pompeii once 
looked on Vesuvius as harmless. Asama’s crater is cir- 
cular in shape and measures about three-quarters of a mile 
in circumference—at least it did measure that until re- 
cently. Today it is doubtless much larger. The four 
other great volcanic peaks of Japan are Fujryama (12,390 
feet), Ontake (10,000 feet), Tateyama (10,000 feet), and 
Aso San (5,600 feet). Bolivia boasts of the highest vol- 
cano in the world—Sahama—which soars skyward 21,000 
feet. Pomarape, in Chili, which has an altitude of 20,500 
feet, is a close second. Vesuvius, the world-famous Italian 

destroyer, is only 4,300 feet high 
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The ‘“‘New Mexico” Gets a Thorough Cleaning 


HE “‘landlubber” generally possesses a rather hazy idea of what constitutes life aboard 
one of our great fighting vessels. Here is a snapshot which will, at least, prove con 

clusively to him that the men who serve Uncle Sam at sea have no sinecure. It shows some 
of the crew of the U. S. dreadnought New Mexico scraping and repainting their “‘home’’ 
while the huge craft was at Balboa, Canal Zone. Those who have had to paint a house—or 
even a chicken-coop—on a blazing July day are in a position to sympathize with the jackies 
—that is, the youngsters who haven’t been in the service long. The old, hard-boiled veter 
ans don’t want any sympathy. What does a little thing like a day’s work under a tropical 
sun mean to them? They rather like it. The upper portion of the hull presents few difficul 
ties; but lower down, below the water-line—oh, boy! Where the water strikes the vessel 


the barnacles gather— billions of them; and the men who scrape them off will ‘tell the world”’ 
that they have no soft snap. Some day, perhaps, some scientist will perfect a barnack 
preventive; if he does in all the *‘seven seas’’ he will be blessed by the hard-working 


whose lives are spent aboard ships. We all know that there isn’t the slightest possibility ‘ 


another war coming. Everybody is positive about that, Nevertheless, until the day con 

when the nations of the world actually junk their fighting craft and disband their armies, the 

knowledge that we have a New Mexico, and a number of other dreadnoughts just as power 
ful, is comforting, to say the least, to the vast majority of us 
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The ‘Peerless One” Orates under the Palms 


ONG before many of the readers of LESLIE’S were 

born, William Jennings Bryan was thrilling vast 

audiences with his extraordinary eloquence. He is 

still doing it! Here he is, in the music-stand at the 

Royal Palm Park, Miami, weaving magic phrases for 

his ‘‘Tourist Bible Class,” a Sunday morning feature 
of life in the Florida city. 














Keeping Warm Is Costly in Paris 


Our Next President Pays a Callon Mr. Bryan 


wouldn’t find business very good. He sells kindling wood—at the astonishing HEN two strong men stand face to face,” as 
without the basket). In Paris, though, he finds many customers, and, unless Mr Kipling has reminded us, they can forget | 
ward presently, he will soon become a capitalist. Almost everything in a lot. Shortly after his arrival in Miami, Florida, the WwW 
ept “alcoholic shment,”’ whicl still be obtained comparatively other day, President-elect Harding paid a visit to Aires. 
s so favorable, |! ver, that an erican with American money can visit William Jennings Bryan at his home, the Villa Serena and for 
the proverbial Prince, with a very small expenditure. He was given a rousing reception. three nm 
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The Camera’s Record of Notable Events 
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Behold One of the Boats That Were Going to Throttle the World! 


IKE some stranded monster shark, the UB-131, which was once assisting the 
Kaiser to find a place in the sun, lies rotting upon the beach at Hastings, England, 
awaiting its fate. We will probably never know the exact number of German “subs” 
that went down in the course of the titanic struggle, but it is certain that the waters 
which are relentlessly pounding this giant carcass pass over the disintegrating bodies of 


at least two hundred. Only the other day General Maitrot, the famous French strate- 
gist, said: ‘‘ Whoever masters the air will rule the earth.’’ He is doubtless right. How- 
ever, today every nation on earth is frantically working on plans for super-submersibles 
—not thin-skinned craft like the UB-131, but heavily armored, surprisingly speedy 
titans, which with their powerful batteries can easily sink any dreadnought afloat 
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Demonstrating the Fact That Argentina Has a Splendid Military School 


ey! snappy, isn’t it? It might be a perfectly performed ceremony at our own 
West Point—but it isn’t. Instead it is a drill at the Military College, Buenos 
Aires. In Argentina military service is compulsory upon male citizens between twenty 
and forty-five years of age—nominally for a period of twenty-five years, of which from 
three months to one year is spent in continuous service. For the training of her civilian 


army Argentina needs efficient officers—strong, disciplined men, who know how to teach 
as well as fight. Her splendid, up-to-date Military College furnishes them; and if there 
should come a day when the republic feels called upon to defend herself, her soldiers 
will be well led into battle. Certainly the day of the comic-opera soldier has passed 
in Argentina, and no unfriendly power will dare to attack her without thinking twice. 
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A Governor with Grit and Gumption 


EW YORK State is to be congratulated 
on having a real man of brains and 
character in the Governor’s chair at 
Albany. It has been a long time since 
the chief executive of the Empire State 
has been big enough to fill the place. Governor 
Miller not only fills it, but adorns it as well. 

Speaker Tom Reed used to define a statesman as 
a dead politician. There are some among the faith- 
ful who are already convinced that Governor Miller 
sizes up to the Reed idea. In their judgment he is 
already dead as a politician. 

The trouble seems to be that Governor Miller is 
determined to get certain policies put into operation 
because they will be good for the State as a whole, 
whether they help the party or not. This habit of 
thinking things through and deciding public ques- 
tions upon their merits terrifies the time-servers. 

The outstanding feature of Governor Miller’s ad- 
ministration, thus far, is his proposal for handling 
of the traffic situation in New York City. Ina 
special message to the Legislature he recommended: 
“That the agencies now dealing with the problems of 
transportation in New York City be recognized by 
uniting them under one public service commission 
of three members with complete jurisdiction, and 
that this unified system be municipally owned.” 

The Governor’s message and his reply to repre- 
sentations by Mayor Hyland and others of the City 
Government created a sensation. Home Rule, that 
sacred fetish of the local politician, was declared to 
be endangered. One newspaper announced that 
New Yorkers would be torn to shreds hanging on 
subway straps rather than give up their indepen- 
dence. All of which the Governor concisely summed 
up as loose thinking expressed in loose talking. 

The fact is that New York's transportation ma- 
chinery is in chaos and fast becoming bankrupt. 
People are herded in the subways under revolting 
conditions. The whole system is inadequate, and 
there seems to be no hope for improvement unless 
the suggestions of the Governor are followed, 
Certainly nothing will be done by those of the 
City Government who for four years have muddled 
and fuddled without making a single step forward. 

What the citizens of New York want is not wild 
appeals to the theory of Home Rule. They are sick 
of gesticulation and wind. They want a chance to 
ride to and fro, decently, like human beings without 
being jammed like cattle in a stampede. And for 
this they are willing to pay what it costs. Which 
means a fair return for capital actually invested, for 
efficient management and for work well done. 


Federalized Education at Last 
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American Government the Americanization o/ its 
communities. We are the last of the great nations 
to recognize that national education is a national 
function. Our swift expansion gave us a sound 
premise from which we drew the false conclusion 
that the same processes which produce self-made 
men produce self-made nations. But within the last 
few decades we have seen nations emulate our ad- 
vance without our natural resources. 

We now recognize that coercive education is com- 
patible with our political theory and vital to its 
practice. We know that raising the average of intel- 
ligence reduces the average of misery. We know that 
the functions of a government only can make acces- 
sible the knowledge evolved in all nations, and im- 
part the moving panorama of truth to its own chil- 
dren. Primary education is not simply the process 
of storing the mind with facts, but also infusing a 
spirit of duty to self and duty to others—how to 
care for the body and the brain, how to share hap- 
piness and the gifts of nature, how to carry on 
business as an individual and as a citizen. 

There are some conscientious objectors to the 
Federalization of education. Some of them are 
incoherent; some of them are honest, and some of 
them are eloquent exhibits against their own con- 
tention. But our primary system is in a state of 
collapse. It must be co-ordinated with conditions. 
These conditions are national and international. 
Local supervision, once so effective, is now inade- 
quate. Only the American Government can give an 
American character to our system—and character 
is the object of American education. 


The Debate on the Short Skirt 


HE moralists and naturalists are wrangling 
around the female short skirt—one trying to 
pull it down and the other to explain its 
superfluity. In the clinging-vine ages it was 

desirable to conceal a vaccination mark and bow- 
legs. Bystanders were invited to guess whether 
woman moved with the under-machinery of a mer- 
maid or by a miracle. But since she has bounded 
out into the modern world like a tight-rope dancer 
at a circus the public has been pleased and enlight- 
ened—now being certain that all her assets are not 
in her face. Men abhor mystery, just as Nature 
abhors a vacuum, and there are some members of 
the esoteric school of bachelors who would never 
find a thing by themselves, 

Esthetists object to the short skirt because Juno 
couldn’t stride in it with state—it would make the 
Goddess of Liberty skittish—and it encourages 
kicking. The naturalists insist it fits like health, 
that it agrees with the free spirit of the age, that. it 
is handy for leap-frog, climbing the ladder of fame, 
running for street cars and office. They exhibit 
Diana, the goddess of the chase, who wore a skirt so 
short it was hardly worth mentioning. They say 
that nymphs had no lung trouble—nor any other 
trouble. The moralists quote Jeremiah—* For the 
greatness of their iniquity are their skirts shortened 
and their heels made bare.”’ 


Upward and onward is the motto of civilization 
and the skirt—and what’s that other motto of 
chivalry—‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense”’? 


The Meaning of Victor Berger 


HE Supreme Court has reversed the convic- 
tion of Victor Berger, who is a proposition 
as difficult as the German indemnity. He 
was disloyal and he is a Socialist. His dis- 

loyalty is packed into his militant Socialism like the 
meat in a sandwich. The public mind can not 
define where one leaves off and the other begins, and 
there is a consequent demoralization of judgment in- 
cident to the admiration accorded to his “‘ pluck ”— 
a vicious admiration when the under dog has earned 
a “‘licking.”” Beaten down by war the spirit repre- 
sented by Victor Berger is rising. It may become 
dangerous because it fastens itself to all causes— 
anti-prohibition, Sinn Feinism, radical labor move- 
ments—with the plan of campaign to overturn some- 
thing when the tide of unrest sweeps with the cur- 
rents of the time. 

Hitherto in our history false prophets have undone 
themselves. This Mr. Berger nearly did when he 
wrapped the mantle of martyrdom around his “‘per- 
secutions”’—but the ‘pose of John Wilkes set so 
many folks giggling that he put on his coat and 
looked natural. But the meaning of Victor Berger 
is plain. We are going to have him and his kind as 
part of the scenery. They are going to “bore from 
within,” rant, plot and parade, for they are the 
lineal descendants of those pot-house prophets who 
declared that the Almighty was just ten feet high 
and that the sun was six miles from the earth. 


It Might Happen! 


HE lower classes, made of bodies, souls, ideas 
and habits, attracted the attention of the 
Uplifters. These sectaries held the doc- 
trine that every man had a right to his body, 

his soul and his ideas, but that he had no right to 
his habits. They, therefore, invoked the law-givers 
to grant them proprietary title to all habits, based 
their claim upon the right of discovery and took pos- 
session. They exulted in the thought that they were 
now enthroned as one of the forces of Nature, know- 
ing that God receives the soul of man, the earth his 
body, and old age or the Patent Office his ideas. 

Finding a Scriptural text as authority, they took 
the bibulous habit first, and deeming precedents 
from the childhood of humanity would make their 
title secure, busily searched for texts endowing them 
with divine right to drill the land in the goose-step. 
They prophesied that when their machine for prying 
into all secret habits was perfected, this would indeed 
be a perfect world. 

The Uplifters had wrought a wondrous revolution. 
Yet they were uneasy, lest, despite their watching, 
the idea might germinate in some daring brain that 
the social state ought to habituate itself to conform- 
ity by removing the habit of uplifting from the 
Uplifters. 
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The Public Be—Served 


Business Is Bestirring Itself to Show the Public, to Please the Public, to Serve and Sell It 


ACK in Ohio there is a certain home town 
that used to have—and possibly still has— 
an interurban station. Of course, there is 
nothing remarkable about that. Nearly every- 
body’s home town has had an interurban 

station. But I doubt if there is another home town 
anywhere that had, or has, such a station as the one I 
have in mind. 

This one was not called a station—not by the natives. 
We called it “the waiting-room.”’ But that must have 
been irony on the part of the people. For why—or how— 
anyone could bring himself to wait for anything in that 
waiting-room was something that I, for one, could 
never figure out. 

The station was owned, so far as the populace knew, 
jointly by two electric railroads that we called the Yellow 
Line and the Green Line. But the two railroads, them- 
selves, constantly were arguing about the ownership. The 
Yellow Line said the station belonged to the Green Line, 
and the Green Line insisted that it belonged to the Yellow 
Line. The newspapers compromised the quarrel and 
blamed the thing on both roads. Personally, I always 
suspected the Green Line, because of the color of the 
station. It was painted green—green outside and green 
inside. 

Now we, the townspeople, execrated that station. We 
were ashamed to have it seen by visitors. We called it 
names, and we outdid each other in denouncing it and its 
owners. We said we hoped it would blow up or burn 
down or cave in. And yet, if an esthetically outraged 
Providence had sent a cyclone to erase the ugly object, we 
would have missed our waiting-room. It had a func- 
tion in our community life. It gave us a topic of con- 
versation in our homes and our clubs, and a subject for 
debate on our street corners and in our public forum. 
It was news. 

Every other Wednesday night, when the Board of 
Health met in the City Hall over on West Erie Avenue— 
almost across the street from the station—some civic 
statesman was sure to arise and take an oratorical fall out 
of the waiting-room. Regularly the board condemned 
and deplored and excoriated. And once it took drastic 
action. In the burning words of a resolution, duly 
adopted and signed by the mayor and served upon the 
two railroads, the board declared the station a public 
nuisance and ordered it closed forthwith. The railroads 
were complacent. “All right,” they said, “we'll shut it 
up.” And shut it up they did, and barred the doors and 
boarded up the windows. This was in winter. 

Winter on the south shore of Lake Erie is annual proof 
of the proposition that life is real and earnest. When the 
nor’easters and the nor’westers came howling in from 
over that ice-locked expanse to the northward, gathered 
speed and dust in the funnel of North Broadway, and 
zoomed down upon the shivering commuters waiting for 
their home-bound cars in front of that barricaded sta- 
tion, those same commuters went home and wrote letters 
to the newspapers and to the health board that said: 
‘Bad as it is, let’s re-open the waiting-room. We may as 
well suffocate as freeze to death.” Whereupon the 
station was re-opened. Again it took its place as the one 
reliable item of unfinished business for the Board of 
Health. 

Now the Green Line had had some fine-looking posters 
made and had hung them in its cars. They were printed 
in green, those posters, and they had a single line of big 
type that read: ‘The Public Be Pleased.” One day some 
wag with an imagination stole one of those green posters 
out of a car. When no one was looking, he tacked the 
placard up, firmly and prominently, on one of the inner 
walls of that terrible interurban station. And then some 
other and wittier wag came along, took his pencil and 
crossed out the last word on the poster and printed above 
it, in letters just as large, the single word ** DAMNED.” 

“There,” he probably said, when he had finished, 
“that’s more sincere.” . 

And probably in his size-up of how the Green Line felt 
toward the public that unknown, unhonored wit who 
edited the placard in the interurban station back home 
was right. For that was ten years ago. The public could 
be damned with impunity, or mild profanity, or almost 
anything else—then. But times have changed. 


UR economists are much concerned just now with a 
certain transformation that has come about rather 
recently and rather suddenly in commercial rela- 

tions. Back during the early days of the war, some six 
years ago, there began to arise an unvrecedented demand 
for goods, for merchandise of every kind from munitions 
to moleskin. Supply began to fall behind. Prices went 


By ARTHUR H. LITTLE 
stuthor of “ Greasing the Way: of Service” 


up ard up, and still the demand for commodities raged 
on unappeased and unabated. At a time when goods 


sold themselves, the art of salesmanship was cast aside. . 


Buyers took,what ihe, could get, and were made to feel 
they were lucky to get anything at all. The man who had 
something to sell ruled the universe. It was a sellers’ 
market. 

The war ended. But peace brought no sudden stop- 
page in the swollen flow of goods from producer to con- 
sumer. Two years passed before a change came. But 
when it did come, the change came so suddenly as to leave 
business men gasping. 

The consumer stopped buying! Goods piled high on 
the shelves of the retailers. Overnight, it seemed, the 
world changed from a sellers’ market to something 
else—a buyers’ market. 

We have it with us yet, this buyers’ market. Awaken- 
ing from the shock of the change, the producers and dis- 
tributors of merchandise are bestirring themselves to 
meet the changed condition. They are going to the con- 
sumer, now, with an ingratiating smile and honeyed 
words. They have resuscitated their courtesy and 
resurrected their salesmanship. The consumer must be 
served and pleased—and sold. 

Between this change in the commercial situation and 
the transformation that has come about in the past ten 
years or so in the broader relations of business to the 
public there is a striking analogy. Ten years ago busi- 
ness could damn the public, just as did the Green Line 
back home. We could shiver in the blasts of the 
nor’westers in front of that execrable waiting-room and 
we could grumble .over the iniquities of public service 
corporations. But our grumbling accomplished no more 
than did our shivering. We were powerless then to em- 
ploy that weapon that today has become the greatest 
force in the world—the power of public opinion. We 
took what we could get and—as when the station was re- 
opened that winter—we felt we were lucky to get any- 
thing at all. In our relations with business, as business 
was personified by the Green Line and the Yellow Line, 
we were in a sellers’ market. 

In this broader aspect of the relation of business to the 
public, the change from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market has 
been less precipitate and more deliberate, less spon- 
taneous and more evolutionary than has been the change 
{rom a sellers’ to a buyers’ market in the restricted aspect 
of the distribution of goods. But the change in the 
broader aspect has been no less complete. Probably it 
will prove the more nearly permanent. 

The truth is that the public has come to make business 
its business. The public today is interested in business 
as never before. With the motive for that interest, 
whether it be merely the selfish desire for better mer- 
chandise and better service, or a more altruistic purpose 

‘to purify the relations among human beings and thus 
make this a better world, we need not be concerned here 


HERE is a little industry up-State in 

New York. It is an old industry; it has 
been operating on the same spot, on the bank 
of a swift little stream that empties into the 
Hudson, for more than a century and a half. 
It’s old enough, by all means, to have good 
business sense—old enough not to frivol away 
its time and resources in economic didoes. 
And really it doesn’t go in for frivolity. 

Yet that little industry has on its board of 
directors a representative of the public. One 
of its directors is an ‘‘outsider”’ who has no 
financial interest whatever in the business. 


And yet he is empowered to ‘“‘sit in” with the 
board. Upon occasion and proper provocation 
he is privileged to argue just as loudly and 
pound on the table just as lustily and get just 
as red in the face as any of his four fellow 


directors. And all the time he votes for his 
constituency—the public—in the affairs of the 
business. 

It sounds outlandish, doesn’t it? And yet 
when it is analyzed, the process of reaso-ing 
that has placed the voting representative of 
the public on this board of directors is logical 
enough. 





Important to our present purposes is the fact that th 
public is interested in business, interested in how busi 
ness is conducted. The public demands to be shown 
and sold. And business, on its part, is bestirring itself 
to show the public, to please the public, to serve and 
sell it. 


| TALKED with the president of a manuiacturing 
concern in a Middle Western city that is operating 

its factory by a method that has come to be called in 
dustrial democracy. Within the factory the workers have 
a house of representatives and a senate, to whom the 
elect the members. There are various standing con 
mittees, such as a committee on wage rates, a committee 
on welfare and betterment work, a committee on grie\ 
ances, and soon. Every question of working conditions. 
every matter that has to do with the operation of th: 
plant, is brought up and settled before cne of the com 
mittees, or on the floor of one of the “ houses.” 

The president told me how the plan was working, what 
its results had been. As he talked, his eyes glowed 
with enthusiasm. ‘‘It’s the greatest thing we’ve ever 
done!” he said. 

“Why did you adopt this plan?” I asked him. 
you had internal troubles in the plant?” 

“No,” he said, with emphasis, “we had had no 
trouble. No condition within was responsible for the 
change. But we, the management, had been talking and 
thinking about it. I, for one, had been reading a lot 
about industrial democracy. I had heard speeches 
about it. And sc—well, we just adopted it. That’s 
all.” 

He had been “reading a lot about it.” The adoption 
of industrial democracy in that plant—and it is one of 
the factories that are most frequently cited as examples 
of the successful operation of the plan—was brought 
about not by pressure from within, but by pressure from 
without. And that pressure was the force of public 
opinion. 

I talked with the president of another manufacturing 
concern, this one situated in a town in Massachusetts. 
His company has gone farther than any concern that | 
know of in the application of the principles of industrial 
democracy to the running of its business. In this Massa 
chusetts enterprise, not only the internal workings of the 
factory, but the broader affairs of the general administra- 
tion of the establishment are managed and directed by 
the men who work within the factory walls. 

This Massachusetts company is peculiarly organized. 
Originally, it was constituted as is the average business 
concern of any size. It had been financed by the issuance 
of stock. As time went on the ownership of that stock 
was scattered about. Blocks of shares were sold, handed 
down by inheritance and otherwise transferred from 
owner to owner, until the time came—as it does in the 
history of many a concern—when the business was 
owned, in part at least, by absentee shareholders. 

“Our stock,” the president explained, ‘or at least a 
part of it, was in the hands of widows and sisters and aunts 
and nieces and executors. And what interest had they 
in our business and its success? None in the world beyond 
the dividend checks that came to them through the mails 
Why, then, should they, mere money-lenders, vote in our 
affairs and tell us how to run the business?” 

It was in the belief that the widows and sisters and 
aunts and nieces and executors really had no right to 
“run the business” that this company was reorganized. 
All the common stock was converted into a first preferred 
that was to pay a fixed, cumulative dividend, but was to 
carry no rights as to accretions. As it is explained by 
the company, ‘the amount of this stock and the rate of 
dividend were chosen to represent a fair return on the 
capital at that time invested in the concern.” 

Profits remaining after the dividends on the first pré 
ferred had been paid, it was provided, were to be re 
invested in the business and against them there was to 
be issued yearly a stock to be called “industrial part 
nership” stock. And this “industrial partnership’’ 
stock was to be distributed among—given to—those 
employees who had made it possible for the company 
to make a profit. The profitmakers, it was determined 
by an analysis of more than 2,oco jobs in the factory, 
were such men as sales managers, senior salesmen, 
department heads, foremen. The apportionment oi 
stock to these men—who are called “principal em 
plovees’’—is in proportion to their salaries. 

By virtue of their positions, since the majority of 
them are executives, these emplovees manage the day 
to-day operation of the business. But thev do more tha: 
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of Advertisements by Todd Protectograph Co., Rochester, N. Y. 








Issued only to users Fourth 

of Todd Anti- of a Series 
Forgery System. 

All others are 

“bad risks.” 














Forgery Insurance at Barely 1/5 of Usual Cost 





Users of the complete Protectograph Anti-Forgery System get forgery 
insurance at the bare cost of issuing the policies and paying legal fees re- 


quired by New York State insurance department. 

The first $1,000 of insurance is always free—Todd pays the fees. 

Additional insurance in any amount costs exactly $1 per $1,000, as 
against the rate of $5 charged by casualty companies, which must accept 
all kinds of risks. 

Suppose you insure against check frauds for $10,000—which i is perhaps 
ten times the amount of the average active bank balance. 





Unver Topp Anti-Forcery SystEM For An Unprotectep Risk 
$1,000 @ $0 costs ..... $0.90 $10,000 @ $5 costs........ $50.00 
9,000 @ $1 costs ..... 9.00 Leaving a sum available 
yearly for maintenance of 
Total yearly premium.. $9.00 Protectograph equipment of $41.00 


The insurance costs you nothing. Or, put in another = a 
way—it costs you nothing to use Protectograph protection 1 | 
and those dignified, specially engraved PROTOD checks, cid 
forgery-proof and registered like bank notes. } | 

The secret is this: Under the Protectograph System = 
there is no risk. For six years during which insurance has been written on 
our product, millions and millions of “dollars have been lost through frauds 
on unprotected checks. Protectograph System users have been the one class 
totally immune from all forms of check fraud—not a single penny of loss 
reported to date. (Verified by records of N. Y. State Insurance Commis- 
sioner. ) 








Offered $1, 000 A Week Salary 
for Mail-box Thieves 


John Gleason, just convicted of stealing 





Easy Checks A Temptation to 
Girl Bookkeeper 


Day by day the unprotected checks of 


Moses, Rosenthal & Kennedy, Chicago and raising checks in Philadelphia, found 
hw firm, passed through the hands of the business very profitable until arrest 
Miss Margaret McCarty, bookkeeper, ‘Ut, Short his career. 


According to the Philadelphia “Bul- 


he checks were so easy to change and 


a caine. ae inte’ Gdeaeineiiai cate wide letin,” Gleason wanted to rival the big 
we ig apes. Epes. cr os mages er “professional” miail-box-check gangs of 
bearing this firm’s signature. Besides New York so he passed the word 
Miss McCarthy had an invalid sister to throughout the “underworld” that he 


support. And so she yielded to tempta- , 
tion and raised many of the checks until, assistant who would handle the work of 
in all, she had stolen $7,500 before she robbing the mail boxes, leaving him free 
was discovered. to do the actual altering of the checks. 


would pay $1,000 a week for a capable 


A Well. known Trade Mork—adid « what Is behind It. 





The Protectograph was conceived by L. M. Todd in 1899, and he patented 
it from time to time as new ideas occurred to him. Some 75 patents covering 
all vital features of construction are in effect in this country alone. 

The word “Protectograph” was also a Todd invention, and is registered 
in U. S. Patent Office as well as the instrument itself. 

The patents have been ep by the highest courts as the basic invention 
of the check- protection art and the exclusive property of Todd Protectograph 
Yo. ieiate of the patents and violation of the name are invariably 
prosecuted with the utmost vigor, because they represent the goodwill on 
which the only large business of its kind in the world has been built. 

There cannot be a Protectograph not made by Todd—any more than 
there could be a Mark Twain novel not written by Mark Twain, or a Packard 
automobile not built by Packard. 

So, if you hear someone ask, “I use a Todd Protectograph, what kind of 
a Protectograph do you use ?”—just tell him this: 


It is nota PROTECTOGRAPH unless 
the name Todd is on the nameplate. 











There are some 850,000 Protectogr: ph s in use to-day, all over the world, 
WY iting and protecting amounts in near] y every language and monetary SyS- 
tem of the commercial world. Protectographs outnumber the sum total of all 
the “just-as-good” makes put together and mulitiplied several times over. 

And every Protectograph bears the name and guarantee of Todd. 


PURCHASING AGENTS ADVISE 
“STANDARD CHECK” 


By ELWOOD SAMPSON, National Chair- 
man, Public Relations ‘Committee, 
National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents 


Standardized commer- 
cial forms are not only 
convenient and economi- 
cal; but the use of stand- 
ardized forms is a cour- 
tesy one firm owes an- 
other. 

Some years ago the 
American Bankers’ As- 
sociation recommended size 3%x8% as 
the standard check size. These checks 
are not so large that they curl or lose 
shape and not so small that they are 
overlooked or lost. They lessen mistakes 
at the bank, increase speed and eliminate 
the petty annoyance due to freak-sized 
checks. More than 100,000 firms are using 
the standard check forms. 

Accepting this size of check as the 
standard, the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, has drawn up a stand- 
ard invoice to conform therewith, taking 
two years to complete it. The form is 
the result of co-operative effort of busi- 
ness associations, representing every in- 
dustry and occupation. The standard 
form finally adopted takes care of the 
needs of every industry and occupation 
concerned in the handling of invoices. It 
includes the requirements of the sales, 
accounting and printing departments. It 
covers the needs of railroads, manu- 
facturers, distributors,—in fact, every 
division in industry and commerce. It 
is, therefore, a true American business 
standard. 

The general adoption of the standard 
invoice will result in the saving of many 
thousands of dollars to business firtas 
the country over. It will eliminate the 
necessity of two sets of invoices, one to 
meet the seller’s office system, and one to 
meet the buyer’s office system. It will 
largely reduce mistakes which result from 
ordinary clerical help not being able to 
puzzle out some other firm’s special in- 
voice form. This in turn, will result in a 
great saving in time and correspondence, 
educing paper and printing cost. 

(Written expressly for Todd Forgery Bulletin 
All Rights Keserved.) 
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THE RUBAIYAT 


OF THE PROTECTOGRAPH 
CHECK WRITER 

















C) The Moving 
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Above illustration shows the Dial of 
EXACTLY Model Protectograph Check 
Writer, which “shreds” any amount from 
one cent up to one million dollars, in Two 
Colors—a complete word at each stroke 
of the handle or impulse of the electric 
indicator. This is one of the many dial 
combinations adapted to different  lan- 
guages, monetary systems and special lines 
of business. (Complete Catalog for any 
language on request.) 
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Todd Protectograph Co. model owen at Rochester, N. Y,, 
on New York Central 4-track. Four acres of all- overhead- 
There are Protectograph sales 
and service offices in nearly every important commercial city 
in the world, manned by over 500 salesmen and service men— 
and we are always looking for additional men with selling 


daylight manufacturing space. 
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1920 “Banner” Year for 
Forgeries, Says Moran 


William H. Moran, Chief of the United 
States Secret Service, testifying before 
the House Appropriations committee at 
Washington, said that during 1920 his 
bureau alone handled an average of 240 
cases of check forgeries every month— 
2880 for the year. There are no exact 
figures available to show the enormous 
number of check frauds affecting banks 
and depositors throughout the country of 
which Chief Moran’s bureau has no 
knowledge. 


CHECK CROOKS 
FORGING AHEAD 


Army Officer under arrest in San Fran- 
cisco admits forging name of disabled sea- 
man to monthly pay check and obtaining 
several hundred dollars. 

American manager for a branch of the 
Lloyds bank in London, charged with be- 
ing implicated in $255,000 forgery of bills 
of acceptance. 

Young nurse indicted on charge of 
forging name of Horace D. Pillsbury, 
San Francisco attorney, for the Standard 
Oil Co., to check for $5,500. 

His wife in a hospital, bookkeeper for 
the California Grocery Co., Los Angeles, 
forged employers’ checks and obtained 
more than $1,000. 

Fifteen-year-old boy in Philadelphia, 

has. Hoffman, confesses to forging 
checks aggregating $2,500. 

Alexander Ignatowitz, 9 years of age, 
presents a forged payroll check of the 
Lincoln Packing Co., drawn on the 
Drovers’ State bank, in payment for a 
tin horn at Woolworth’s five-and-ten- 
cent store, Chicago. 

A crook strikes up acquaintanceship 
with J. E. Searl in the Security bank, 
Los Angeles, watches him sign his name 
and rapidly forges the signature to a $250 
check. The teller, hearing the crook con- 
verse with the bank’s customer, readily 
cashes the check. 

Eighteen-year-old girl—Katie Reinert 
—arrested at Richmond, Va., for passing 
a check bearing the forged signature of 
her father. 

$100,000,000 lost annually through 
fraudulent checks, according to an esti- 
mate of Retail Credit Men’s National 





Association. 
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Protectograph Salesmen’s Training 
If you 
f good appearance and determination 


a salesman, you would do him a favor 
t write briefly to the Salesmanager at 


SIMPLE RULES TO 
PREVENT FORGERY 


By NATHAN ADAMS, Vice-President, The 
American Exchange National Bank, 
Dallas, Tex.—A banker whose opin- 
ion is highly through- 
out the Southwest 


Every large modern 
bank almost daily has 
occasion to deal with 
some form of forgery or 
check fraud attempted 
against itself or its de- 
positors. 

Some of the more com- 








| 
| 
| 
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mon, with a suggestion 
for the remedy in each case, are as 
follows: 


(1) The “N. S. F.” check as the one 
drawn against a non-existing account. 
Drastic laws existing in some States, and 
proposed in many others, will heartily dis- 
courage this particular form of fraud. 

(2) The forgery * ‘out of whole cloth.” 
Restrictions on “Counter Checks” and care 
by depositors in guarding their supply of 
bank checks, would largely eliminate this 
evil. 

(3) The “Counterfeit” check made to 
resemble the form used by a reputable 
concern. This fraud usually involves col- 
lusion of a printer or lithographer, as 
well as skillful forgery of signatures. 
Since it as profitable only when perpe- 
trated against a fairly large concern, 
which issues large numbers of checks, the 
remedy is obviously for such concerns to 
adopt special check designs or special 
paper, that will be extremely difficult to 
imitate successfully, 

(4) The genuine check on which the 
names are changed or the amount “raised.” 
This fraud, known as check raising, was 
formerly confined to Bank Drafts. Since 
the Banks have generally adopted pro- 
tective devices and forgery-proof papers, 
the check-raising fraternity now operates 
almost entirely against business houses 
that have not as yet adopted such 
protection. 

(Written expressly for Todd Forgery Bulletin, 
All Rights Reserved.) 





Todd “‘No Money” Plan 
Widely Discussed 


Many letters received from bankers, 
economists, editors and heads of leading 
industries, indicate widespread interest in 
the new plan of conducting a world-wide 
business without the use of currency. 


This plan as inaugurated by the Todd . 


Protectograph Co., was announced in the 
press last November. 


Among other interesting letters, we 
quote by permission the following re- 
ceived from Jacob Dold, President of 
the famous Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buf- 
falo, New York, under date of January 
17, 392ts 


“I wish to compliment you on hav- 
ing the courage, as well as the capac- 
ity, to carry out a plan we ourselves 
have long felt could be incorporated 
into most of the active industries to 
the mutual advantage of all con- 
cerned, namely, ‘business by check,’ 
and in this view, we have felt that 
the first and most tangible thing was 
payment of payroll by check. 


“Whereas in our case the total pay- 
roll mounts up to a very large sum, 
every reason you have given in favor 
of this plan is both logical and practi- 
cal, and the sooner it is done, the 
better for all concerned. 

“Our reason for writing, incidental- 
ly, is to ask you what help other in- 
dustries could give you in this matter.” 


Speed 





Convenience 





Labor-Saving 


Several large banks and corporation offices have been giving the new 
Electric Model a thorough “try-out” for several months, and all report that it 


has found high favor. 


The longer used, the more it is appreciated. 


Entire operation of writing and protecting amounts is controlled with left 


hand—leaving right hand free to feed the checks. 


It will soon pay for 


itself wherever there is a large number of checks to be issued daily, or in a 


rush. 


Adaptable to either alternating or direct current o 


f 110 to 120 volts. Where cur- 


rent is 220 volts, a small adapter-socket is furnished without extra charge. 


PRICES 

On all models guaranteed against re- 
duction during 1921. 

Protectograph prices are standard— 
always the same, for one machine or 
100. The wide range of styles, sizes and 
models insures that you always find a 
genuine Todd machine suited to your 


: 
particular requirements 
can afford to pay. 


at a price you 


Miniature househol i models, “Not 
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PROTOD Checks 


For the high grade business house that 
appreciates how its checks may reflect the 
quality of the establishment, PROTOD is 
particularly desirable. 

The pattern is pleasing, in any of its 
shades, and the velvety writing surface is 
a comfort to the man who signs the 


Convey Prestige 


checks. The designs, produced under the 
personal direction of the man who was 
for years in charge of the designing of 
United States bank notes, are always fine- 
ly executed. The printing or lithography 
is of a character not found elsewhere. 
PROTOD checks and drafts always add 


prestige. 
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These amounts reproduced from genuine checks that were cashed by careful 
bank tellers—no trace of any alterations visible. 


No matter how small the amount of your check, it represents all you have 
in the bank—maybe more—provided some crook multiplies the words and 
figures and cashes it on the strength of your signature. 


EXACTLY FIFTY ONE DOLLARS S1X CENTS 


Sample “shredded” amount line of the Protectograph Check Writer, latest 
EXACTLY Model with Speed-up Dial. The Denominations always appear 
in Black, Amount words in Red—Todd Two-Color patents. The protective 
method used and endorsed by 850,000 banks and careful business houses. / 


Perhaps you think you write your checks carefully. Better find out. "4 
Mail this coupon for the much-talked-of “Scratcher” Book. Written 


in State Prison by a famous ex-forger, who says Vi 
any unprotected check is “easy.” Be sure to ee 4 oe 
attach your letterhead or business card, showing / & 9° 


you are entitled to this confidential information. J & $ 
>? = 
S Ro o 
Todd ProtectographCo. “= « ’ 
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Houses by Subsidy 


ENATOR WILLIAM M. CALDER has just 
warned the country that “unless every prac- 
tical sound facility is afforded to the active 
resumption of construction work, this con- 
tinually increasing housing shortage may 

bring about such a state of need that paternalistic 
subsidy legislation may be resorted to.” 

‘We may be approaching a condition of affairs such 

; exists in many European countries today. This will 
mean the adoption of European precedents born of 
the paternalism of monarchies, rather than a contin- 
uation of the American precedents which have made 
it possible for each man, through exceptional thrift and 
industry, to become a property owner.” 

here seems to be a good deal to the housing prob- 
lem besides houses. People won’t build houses unless 
they can get their work done at a reasonable price. 
Chey won’t pay workmen for loafing, neither will 
they pay coutractors and dealers in, building mate- 
rials abnormal profits. 

If banks won’t or can’t lend money on building and 
real estate mortgages, then building will not be re- 
sumed until we have a change in our system of taxa- 
tion which will make it possible once more for safe and 
profitable investment in building enterprises. 

I read somewhere that there are some thirty thou- 
sand vacant houses on the farms of New York State 
alone. At the present time, there are great numbers 
of vacant houses on farms in New Jersey. This con- 
dition, without doubt, obtains in most of our Eastern 
States. Perhaps people will have to mpve into these 
houses. That would be a good thing for the cities, for 
the country, and for the folks themselves. 

Meanwhile, we won’t have “paternalistic subsidies” 
raised by taxation and paid out to the profiteers and wage 
pirates of the building trades. At least not without 
something of a fight. 


Soul Suicide 


= NYBODY can have a ‘soul-killing’ struggle if 

he wants to start a fight with his soul. Any- 

body can freeze to death if he refuses to move 

around in cold weather. The world is where 

jt is instead of a thousand years ahead because of first, 
mental stagnation; second, self-pity.’ 

Mr. Carroll Dean Murphy of Chicago wrote the above 

in a letter to me. It is so good that I know he will for- 

give me if I pass it along even without his permission. 


When Red Is Pink 


OUR emphatic claim (copy of January 29, 1921) 
‘that the quality of a man is expressed in his 
bank account and his bank account expresses 
his morals,’ is a very handsome wallop to a 
famous Jew, who gave name to our civilization. So much 
for that. But accepting your point of view as quoted 
above, a fairly distinct expression of our Christian, 
commercial philosophy of today’s America, how will 
you explain the following fact? I am not a Christian. 
I do not believe in the Christian religion as preached in 
Bible or from pulpits. I see in the universe a continuous 
living God as surely established by facts as 2x 2= 4, 
or as real as myself, or let me say that 1500 millionth part 
of humanity that I represent. I do not believe in Amer- 
ican principles, whether political, social or industrial, as 
they express themselves in real life (unworkable principles 
are nonsense). But I believe in Russian principles like 
they are worked out in real life with honesty and good 
will to accomplish not to dodge. I am an American- 
Russian, a Bolshevik, a Red, anything you must hold most 
damnable. And anyhow, I have got a Bank Account, a 
pretty sizable one too, for a workingman. Can you 
please, reconcile this fact with my being a non-percent. 
\merican after your way of thinking. But please, no 
sophistry, just 2 x 2 logic.” 

This letter comes from New England. The writer 
does not wish his name or address made public. 

We shall not invade the sanctuary of the gentleman’s 
self-revealed religion. He is almost inconsistent enough 
in his avowed beliefs and disbeliefs to qualify him fora 
conservative city pulpit. 

What he says about America, however, concerns his 
neighbors, just now, as well as himself, and we ought to 
take a second look at his political and social creed. 

He “does not believe in American principles, whether 
political, social or industrial, as they express themselves 
in real life.’ ‘*Unworkable principles are nonsense.” 
\ fair inference is that, judged by practical results, Amer- 
can principles are unworkable and therefore nonsensical. 
Excellent logic, however poor the judgment may be. 

But here comes the great confession. ‘I believe in 
Russian principles like they are worked out in real life, 


vith honesty and good will to accomplish and not to 
dodge. I am an American-Russian. a Bolshevik, a Red.”’* 
42 
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Unhappy man! How it must shadow his soul to find 
himself marooned here among “unworkable nonsensical 
priticiples,” while just over in Russia the millennium is in 
tull blast. I am sure the gentleman would not linger 
among us a single day except for the unfortunate fact 
that he “has a bank account and a pretty good one for a 
workingman.” Under our unworkable principles, his 
bank account is safe. Whereas in Russia, under the mild 
sway of those twin saviours, Messrs. Trotzky and Lenine, 
they would confiscate his bank account forthwith, of 
course with all due honesty and good-will. 

I have it in mind to say a few straight things to the 
writer of this letter and, through him, to all of his par- 
ticular kind in this country at the present time. 

My friend, you are here in America. You are not in 
Russia and you do not expect, intend or want to go there. 
You havea good job. You haveabank account. Doubt- 
less you have a better home than you ever had or could 
have in Russia. Your children go to American free 
schools, and have every opportunity to make the most 
of themselves. If they have brains and character they 
can become leaders in politics, industry, finance, or the 
professions without resorting to revolution, murder, con 
fiscation or dictatorship of the proletariat. 

There is no such thing as an American-Russian. Ii 
you are an American, you cannot be a Russian. If vou 
are a Russian, you are not American. 

Russia has been under a political despotism for cen- 
turies. America has never for an hour in its history 
submitted to a tyrant. Russia is ruled by a dictator 
from the top. Americans create their own govern- 
ment and choose their own rulers. Russia has never 
been free—is not free now. America has always been 
free, and, please God, always will be. 

There are abuses and failures in our social and polit- 
ical system. But we are working to get rid of them and 
our country and its people have made steady progress 
in wealth, culture and self-government. 

If you are an American, be an American in thought, 
mind and deed. If you are a Russian in opinion, in 
sympathy in your soul, then take your bank account, buy 
a ticket and go back to Russia where you belong, and 
leave America alone after you get there. 

There is no room in this country for a man who 
calls himself a “‘non-percent. American.” Americans 
will not long permit people to come here from other 














Don’t Be an Echo 


VERY man goes to his own place 
in this and every other world. 

Life would be unbelievably dull if 
we all thought alike. 

Our great need is to cultivate indi- 
viduality; to give more heed to voices 
and less to echoes; and for each man 
to have the courage to take himself 
for better or for worse. 























Leslie’s Weelsly, 


lands, use their country as a mere convenience for get- 
ting a “‘bank account”’; enjoy its guarantees of safet) 
and protection and, at the same time, sidestep every 
duty of citizenship. 

The impression your letter makes upon me is that 
you do not mean half you say. You are not reall; 
Red. You are pink. Slough the hyphen, good friend, 
and quit talking through your hat. 


Let’s Agree to Disagree 


ERE are twoletters which came in the sam: 
mail. They illustrate how one man’s meat 
may be another man’s poison. 

Mr. Oliver G. Boyd of Pittsburgh writes 

“IT have just finished a careful and thoughtful read 
ing of your editorial, ‘When is a Man not a Man?’ and 
a rereading of the letter from ‘A Reader.’ I want 
to immediately put myself on record as one, of per 
haps the ninety-nine per cent. of men, women and 
children who believe with you, after a little thought 
devoted to the angle from which you approach man 
kind, as regards religion, that ‘a man without religion 
is not a man at all.’ 

“Tt may be that this brother finds it necessary to hx 
at variance with the system of religion with which he is 
most familiar; and finding that his conscience will not 
permit of acceptance of portions of that creed or faith, 
rejects all religion and closes his heart to truth than 
which, even to me who dare not make any claims other 
than that I believe, nothing is more evident. 

“ Religion is not necessarily a sectarian arrangement ; 
and it may be that ‘A Reader’s’ idea of living and let- 
ing live is a good enough religion for any one if he also 
couples with it the thought of helping the other fellow t« 
live. His ‘law-abiding citizen’ also appeals to me, fo 
our laws are based on the Ten Commandments, and all i: 
all I believe I could convince this brother that he has a 
religion, and a good one, perhaps, without knowing 
enough of his good self to realize it. 

“Tf he is law-abiding, and builds a suitable superstruc- 
ture on the excellent foundation of ‘live and let live,’ | 
herewith state that I wish I had him for a neighbor. It 
follows that my opinion of ‘A Reader’ is the one that | 
wish him to have of me; viz., that he is one, by his own 
confession, probably, of whom could not be said, ‘A man 
without religion is nota man.’ And, incidentally, I have 
not yet met the man, or read of the man, who does not 
have to guide him a code of some sort which permits him 
to possess love and peace within his breast. But let me 
say again, that I for one, am glad to take a stand with you 
that the man without religion is not a man.” 

Apart from the fact that Mr. Boyd is unfortunate 
enough to agree with me, I think the spirit of his letter 
is unusually fine. He does not let his opinions curdle his 
sympathies. He would make a good neighbor and a true 
friend. May his tribe increase. 

And now, let us give Mr. Donald Ball, of Waveland 
Indiana, a chance. He says: 

“I do not believe, sir, that in your editorial of Jan- 
uary 22, entitled, ‘When is a Man not a Man,’ you fairly 
and squarely meet the issue raised by ‘A Reader.’ I 
believe, sir, that it is undeniable that you beat around 
the bush. For instance, you say that you did not make 
the statement in question, ‘A Man without religion is 
not a man at all,’ with the idea of insulting a part of your 
readers. Perhaps not, but how could that alter the fact 
that you did? Most grievous of all you so confuse religion 
with intuition and sense of what is right and what is 
wrong that the credulous of your readers might be there- 
in easily duped. Have you yourself never said that it is 
children and the ignorant who are most prone to believe 
in superstition? Then, my dear Dr. Eaton, does it not 
stand to reason that he is nearer, at least, to being a man 
who has rejected the silly self-satisfying, self-gratifving 
propositions embodied in popular religion?” 

I am truly sorry for the formidable list of faults, errors 
and sins which friend Ball attributes to me. It is good 
wholesome discipline, once in a while, to see ourselves as 
others see us. But I must enter an appearance on behalf 
of my readers whom Mr. Ball describes as “credulous and 
easily duped.” Tut, tut, Mr. Ball. I could not think of 
admitting for a moment that any reader of LESLIr’s is 
credulous or easily duped. 

And now I am about to kiss the hand that smites me. 
If Mr. Ball will not take it amiss, I would like to say 
that unless a man does reject what is silly, self-satisfy- 
ing and self-gratifying, he can never even get started 
on the road to becoming a man. 

There is something, however, that Mr. Ball overlooks. 
The most popular religion is the Christian religion; so 1 
suppose, that this is the one to which he refers. But 
there are one or two propositions in the Christian religion 
which at least at first study do not seem altogether silly 
or self-gratifying. "The Ten Commandments for example. 
Or the Sermon on the Mount. Or the conceptions of 
Deity and of humanity enunciated by the great Founder 
of the Christian Faith. 
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February 26, 1921 


OU remember theold 

mythological giant 

Anteus who fought 

that duel with Her- 
cules? Anteus was the son 
of Mother Earth who gave 
him added strength each 
time that he was knocked 
down. Hercules could not 
do much with a rival of this 
kind until he struck the idea 
of holding Anteus up in the 
air, far away from his source 
of strength, and pummeling 
him with his free hand until 
he cried for mercy. 

The automobile industry, 
in common with other busi- 
ness, may have seemed to have re- 
ceived enough “wallops” in the past 
few months to have renewed its strength 
several times over, if it is an Anteus— 
and it can be an Anteus unless dealers, 
customers and manufacturers “go up 
the air” so high that they are unable 
to keep their feet on the ground and 
absorb the strength which is inherently 
theirs. 

The public has finally become con- 
vinced that prices of automobiles can- 
not be further reduced. The reductions 
which marked the fall announcement 
of many of the leading manufactur:rs 
were, in some cases, too radical and 
these makers are now finding themselves 
confronted with the necessity of at 





MOTOR DEPARTMEN 


Conducted by H. W. Slauson, M. E. 


Readers desiring information about motor cars, trucks, accessories or touring 
routes, can obtain it by writing to the Motor Department, “ Leslie’s Weekly,” 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. We answer inquiries free of charge. 


school of buving’”’ and ex: 
hibit interest in their pros 
pective car as a real means 
of transportation. This, in 
fact, is the crux of the entire 
situation; Now that the auio- 
mobile has been taken out of 
the pleasure class and 
placed permanently in the 
necessity-transportation- 
divsion, people must have 
cars. They may delay buy- 
ing Jonger than has hereto- 
fore been the case, but travel 
they must, by some means 
or other, and that, even- 
tually, in their own car. 

So far as actual orders 
placed at the New York and Chicago 
shows are concerned, it has been esti- 
mated that these figure from 50 to 75 per 
cent. of those received during the most 
prosperous years of the industry. This 
ae? is a gratifying conclusion which can be 











DO YOU KNOW: 


1. Why the brake on the propeller | has been worn down so that these rivets 
shaft can be smaller than those used on | come in contact with the iron of the 
drum, a noise approaching a shriek will 
generally be produced. A few drops of 
castor oil will sometimes remedy this 
difficulty temporarily, although read- 
Answers to these questions will be psoerager ——w—-, 


the rear wheel? 

2. The advantages and disadvantages 
of alcohol in the radiator as an anti- 
freezing agent? 


found in the next issue of the Motor 
Department. 


2. Why are some truck tires provided 
with grooves or notches in their surfaces. 


least a partial return to former high 
prices. Cars cannot be sold for less 
than they cost to produce and, there- 
fore, we need look for but few sporadic 
price reductions in the future. 

When the public once realizes this 
condition, automobile buying will re- 
sume its normal course. The man who, 
through a hopeful feeling of further re- 
ductions, decided to make his old car 
do throughout the winter, will be a cus- 
tomer more eager than ever to buy his 
new vehicle when the spring touring 
weather calls him to the open road. 
\utomobiles are so much a part of our 
daily life that we require more than high 
prices of gasoline and a temporary hesitation on the on- 
ward advance of prosperity to induce us even to lay our 
cars up for the winter. We know few car owners who 
have taken this mistaken means of economizing, but we 
venture to predict that an itemized cost-keeping system 
of expenses then and now will prove that taxi-cab fares, 
increased doctor’s bills and other added costs which may 
be attributed directly to the absence of a motor car, will 
amount to far more than the saving in gasoline, tires and 
repairs made possible by the inaction of the family 
equipage. 

This statement is substantiated by the experiences of 
manufacturers and dealers at the New York and Chicago 
shows. The annual automobile shows are straws 
which show from which direction the trade winds blow. 
Many business men have been puzzled at the reason 
which prompts the holding of the automobile shows 
carly in the year, when retail buying is at its lowest ebb, 
ind when the prospective purchaser is 
probably confronted with a coal bill and 
plumbers’ charges for frozen water 
pipes. The first crocus and the first robin 
ire generally associated in the mind of 
the average dealer with the influx of 
spring buying orders. 

But the dealer himself must determine 
far in advance what make and type of 
cars he will represent for the forthcoming 
season. If he is of the old-established 
ivpe of dealer who handles the same line 
irom year to year, he must familiarize 
himself with the new products of his 
company and make what may some- 
times be scarcely more than a good 
guess as to the probable number of ve- 
hicles that can be placed in his territory 

and the keen factory sales manager 
then induces him to increase this number 

y about roo per cent. 
Che mid-winter automobile show, 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN 
THE LAST MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


1. Why do some brakes squeak? 
This disagreeable noise is usually due 


brakes may sometimes be remedied by 
changing the adjustment so that the 


the entire circumference of the brake 


the copper rivets which hold the brake 
lining in place. When the brake lining ( Jonéger life. 


THE “COME-BACK” OF THE AUTO BUSINESS 


meet his prospective patrons at the automobile shows, 
and through long experience in the psychology of sales- 
manship can determine how this or that model will 
“take” in his particular territory. 

From the dealer’s standpoint, the automobile show in 
New York, recently completed, was highly successful. 
Distributors and agents from the entire Eastern territory 
assembled in crowds and discussed with the sales mana- 
gers of the cars which they represented local financial 
conditions which, to a large extent, will determine the 
sales made in the various sections. 

The consensus of opinion is this: “The dead ones have 
been shaken out, and every prospect now is a live one 
whose affairs are in such a prosperous condition that the 
increase in money rates from six to seven or ten per cent. 
will not affect his ability to buy his car.” 

The’interested spectators at the shows are of the class 
which long ago graduated from the “catalog-hunting 


Nearly all truck tires are made of solid 
| rubber with no air space inside. Air is 
| compressible, but rubber is not, con- 
| sequently an obstruction in the road 
| which makes a “dent” in a solid rubber 
to uneven friction. A squeaking of | tire, will serve to displace the rubber 
| rather than to compress it. If there are 
notches or grooves cut in the tire, the 
&ripping effect 1s equalized throughout | rubber can flow or be displaced into 

| these without following around the 
drum. Another source of squeaking is | entire circumference of the tire. This 

| design makes for easier riding and 








interpreted to indicate that spring buy- 
ing orders will nearly equal those of that 
heyday of a year ago. If orders will be 
fewer, cancellations also will be fewer. 

And this condition applies to tires 
even more truly than to automobiles. A 
tire manufacturer was bemoaning the 
fact the other day that nine out of ten 
cars passed his plant without a spare 
tire in place in the carrier. “Business 
is going to the dogs” said he, “when 
you cannot sell a man a spare tire.” 

But this tire manufacturer was not 
an Anteus. If he was, he would have 
seen in this condition an element of 
strength which will make 1921 the 
biggest tire-selling year the industry 
has ever seen. Every one of these 
motorists who does not now carry 
spare tires will sooner or later find him- 
self with a puncture or blow-out— 
many far away from home or even a 
tire-service station. They will need to 
buy the tire which is most available— 
and that at the dealer’s own price, which 
we may be sure will be the legitimate 
list price in which the dealer and the 
manufacturer are allowed to make a 
fair business-like profit. After such an experience, the 
motorist will not only equip his car with one or two 
spares, but will make sure that the tires in service are of a 
standard make, the product of a reliable company, and 
not the worthless “gyp” tires sold at long discounts by 
disreputable dealers whose profits are based on short 
mileage rather than good service 

Tires wear out four at a time and we would be wise if 
we replaced them in the same ratio. 

The accessory business is especially fortunate. Man 
ufacturers of equipment and accessories sell to car manu 
facturers as well as to car owners. The fewer the number 
of new cars sold, the greater the number of old cars in 
use—and the greater the number of old cars, the greater 
the value of the accessories and attachments necessary) 
to bring them up to date and Keep them in running 
condition. 

A prominent accessory dealer has figured that a new 
$2000 car does not really need acces- 
sories until after it has been in service 
for six months, 

By that time the owner will have 
noticed his needs and will, to a certain 
extent, have forgotten his original in- 
vestment which, at the time, seemed 
to him all he could afford. The owner 
of an old car, on the other hand, can, 
to a certain extent, obtain all the de- 
lights of new car operation by the use 
of the many and varied attachments 
which improve running or riding gquali- 
ties of a car or add to its efficiency or 
luxury. 

Therefore, if the automobile business 
does not “come back” stronger than 
ever, it will not be the tire or accessory 
manufacturers who will suffer. Rather 
will it be the intending car owners who 
failing to take advantage of production 
conditions, are unconsciously, perhaps, 
holding themselves off the ground and 





therefore, serves two purposes; it pre- 
ents forthcoming models to an interested 
purchaser and oftentimes serves to 
hange verbally expressed wishes into 
lirect buying orders. The dealer can 


mer home with us. 


Trailers carrying camp equipment have been popular accessories in this country, but 
it has remained for a French sportsman to show us how, like a snail, to carry our sum- 


Folding legs at the front and rear of the trailer enable this movable 
bungalow to rest on a solid foundation when it is used as a dwelling. 


failing to obtain that added strength 
which they could easily secure by more 
frequent contact with good old Mother 
Earth. 
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TF here Men Are Strange and Gods Are Stranger 
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There Are Thirty Islands Like This One Fishing in the New Hebrides Is Not Tiring m 
j A . . " Il 
Natives of the New Hebrides haven’t changed much since the To catch fish in New Hebrides waters the natives use live , 
Portuguese first dropped in on them in the seventeenth century. decoys. Fish tamed and tethered to the traps basely lure their 
They are converted to shirts very gradually. For money they brethren to captivity. Each native family owns two traps of ) 
use pigs, and he is the biggest chief who has the most live pork. wicker-cane, and fifty fish is a fair night’s work for each. ss 
On the Subject of ‘‘ Modesty Skirts” re) 
Silk stockings would be “born to blush un- a 
seen’’ in the feminine fashions of some of the 0 
New Hebrides. The women wear from thir- 
ty to forty petticoats of palm leaves, cut in h 
slices. In fact, a woman’s social rank is b 
known by the number of skirts she wears. 
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The Temple of Yam Shark Worship fo 
The worship—we might Cause and effect are easy m 
say camp-meeting to trace in the working it 
grounds of the natives of of the native mind. Be- M 
Rano Island. Here they cause of the presence of is 
congregate after harvest sharks in home waters, ay 
time to offer thanks to shark worship is common. 
their god, Yam. If the Sharks are caught and hi 
yam yield be plentiful, interred with great cer- us 
Yam is worshiped ac emony in the burial- , 
cordingly. There is great ground, the purpose be- ol 
feasting when the food ing to propitiate the he 
crops are stored, leading tigers of the deep so that th 
up, until a few years ago natives will not be mo- en 
to a climax of cannibal % lested while swimming. pe 
ism. The ornamented pl 
logs are ceremonial drum yi 
be 
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New Hebrides Canoes Are Built on Panatella Lines m 
Like the people of most of the South Sea Islands, the color and weird design, each of which when fully manned 
natives of the New Hebrides take huge pride in their carries a crew of thirty oarsmen. The rowing cracks of “ 
canoes and the deftness with which they handle them. Mele Island hold an annual regatta; a news item which sug- L| 
Pulled up on the beach are two racing canoes of bright gests anything but savagery. The crews are coached, too. be 
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How Human Traits Affect Your Credit 


The Experiences and Observations of a Noted New York Banker 


ANY a “big” business man might be aston- 
ished at the inside human facts about him- 
self or his family which his bank has care- 
fully tabulated and filed away. Indeed, the 
human-interest material, including news- 

paper clippings, and close-up information from many 
other sources, on file in many great banking institutions, 
is not confined to customers, but covers men who may 
be customers at somé time in the future. 

A year or two ago the son of a man having big manu- 
facturing interests became so dazzled by the trim little 
ankle of a brainless chorus girl that he eloped with her 
This fact was carefully filed away as an item in evidence 
against the credit standing of the eloping young man’s 
father. But the young man was not in business with his 
father, nor connected with his manufacturing interests 
in any way. What did it matter, then, how many chorus 
girls the son chose to run away with? 

Simply this: The young man happened to be an only 
son and some day, if the father dies first, he will probably 
inherit the business. If he made a foolish marriage—one 
that showed a lack of sound judgment—he might prove 
equally unreliable as controlling owner of his father’s 
business. Of course, it is quite possible that the business 
is so well organized that the son couldn’t very well wreck 
it. But the clipping about his marriage is kept on file 
as something to think about and inquire into before too 
large a line of credit is extended, in case the concern 
should ever become one of the bank’s customers. 

James S. Alexander is President of the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York. For many years he has been 
a keen student of the human as well as the technical side 
of bank credits. 

The whole question of a successful business man and 
his sons, Mr. Alexander once told me, is one to which the 
banks give very careful consideration. 

“Let us suppose,” says Mr. Alexander, “that the 
head of a big factory has four sons. When they are old 
enough to,enter business, he is quite likely to desire that 
they go into his own concern and carry on the enterprise 
that he has devoted his life to building up. But perhaps 
they are not especially adapted to the business, either by 
temperament or inclination. They go into it simply 
because their father wants them to do so—and stay in it, 
perhaps, for the same reason. They are not obliged to 
hustle to hold their jobs, and have no fear that they may 
not make good, and fail of advancement. From the time 
they start in, they know they are destined to advance 
until they reach topnotch positions. If there is no place 
for them, a place is ‘made’ for them. 

‘Now, then, such a situation might not contribute 
toward the strongest possible business organization. 
Compare it with a business where every man has been 
selected because of some special aptitude and the heads 
of the institution have forged their way upward strictly 
on merit. The sons who have had things come rather 
easily for them may be able to hold the business together; 
then again they may not. A banker dealing with such a 
concern desires to know all about the sons, their habits, 
their characteristics. 

“True, there are many instances where a_ business 
owes its strength and stability to the fact that the 
founder of it has sons who take pride in the concern as a 
monument to the family, and are more enthusiastic over 
it than if they were merely working for somebody else. 
Moreover, if they do become valuable executives, there 
is no danger of a rival coming along and hiring them 
away. 

“Mind you, I do not say that a man should not take 
his sons into business with him. When he does so it is 
usually owing to the best of motives. But a father is 
often inclined to be so prejudiced in favor of a son that 
he will expect too much of him; or else, he does not realize 
that the boy is grown to manhood and does not expect 
enough of him. Either way, it is bad for the son, and 
possibly bad for the business, Still, as I say, there are 
plenty of business institutions conducted by father and 
sons where the organization is ideal. So no flat rule can 
be laid down regarding the wisdom or unwisdom of sons 
going into a business with a view to stepping into their 
father’s shoes. 

“If the business is tremendously large and well- 
organized, two or three sons going into it may not matter 
much one way or the other. But if small, a few misplaced 

ons might wreck it. A banker might well regard it as a 
poor credit risk. Likewise, a banker may be tustified in 
a feeling of caution regarding a man having a large num- 
ber of sons, not yet mature, whom he plans to ‘take care 
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of’ in his business Jater on. He naturally wishes to 
know whether the boys show great promise or are con- 
genital ne’er-do-wells. Everything else being the same 
many a banker is inclined to sav: Beware of the business 
man with too many sons.”’ 

Then, too, Mr. Alexander avers, there is the danger 
of a business organization being injured by too much 
prosperity. There is a certain institution that for years 
has had the highest credit rating. It has been made up, 
to an exceptional degree, of ambitious young men who 
started with nothing and were interested in making a 
big success—genuine workers. For two or three years 
this concern has made so much money and has paid out 
such large bonuses to some of its department heads that 
this prosperity may be its undoing The men who were 
the hardest workers before, who put the most zeal into 
their jobs, have taken on a feeling of dignity in conse- 
quence of having so much money. It’s really difficult to 
avoid that. When a man has so much money that he 
knows he can never want for anything, he may begin to 
think about how to enjoy wealth rather than about how 
to keep on making it He may say to himself: ‘Why 
should I, with all this money, keep on coming down at 
half-past eight?’’ And so, in order to be a little more 
dignified and in keeping with his money, he doesn’t reach 
the office until about ten-fifteen. Work that he used to 
do himself he now turns over to an assistant, while he 
himself sits back quietly and thinks complacently about 
the fine success he has achieved. 

Thus the more prosperous fellows may gradually cease 
to add much to the business with which they are con 
nected. Many executives have learned that when a man 
gets so many bonuses that his desires are fairly weil sat- 
isfied, he ought to be promoted—for the good of the 
business—to some sort of dignified inactive list, or to 
some position which, while high-sounding, does not reall) 
matter. A live organization simply must be composed of 
men who still want something and are willing to work 
hard to get it. 

‘Every banker dealing with men of affairs likes to know 
if one of his customers is devoted to some form of intem- 
perance or immorality,” says Mr. Alexander. ‘‘But he 
doesn’t look on sucha man with suspicion merely because 
he thinks he himself is an upright Christian gentleman 
and the customer in not. Ona strictly business basis, he 
does not concern himself over what the other man thinks 
or does—so long as his activities have no ill effect on his 
business. Sometimes 2 business is so well organized that 
it is better off when the nominal head of it is away. On 
the vther hand, a small business might be sent on the 
rocks by its chief executive having taken too much alcohol 
ata critical moment. A banker who would refuse to lend 
money to such a man would do so, not because they 
differ on the question of prohibition, but because he does 
not wish to extend credit to a poor risk, 

“A banker is not actuated by puritanical motives, but 
by plain business sense when he wishes to know some- 
thing about a business man’s mode of life. Can he afford 


it? How much time and thought does his personal idi- 
osyncrasy take away from his business? 

“The trouble with a business man who gets himself 
tangled up in a scheme of life not strictly according to 
rule is that he may some day risk nearly everything he 
has in order to avoid exposure. A banker, naturally 
enough, would rather deal with a person whose life is 
simple and regular. But there are plenty of instances 
when, notwithstanding knowledge to the contrary, banks 
lend large sums of money to men whose personal reputa- 
tion is not free from criticism. They lend it in the firm 
belief that the customer is of the hard-headed type who 
would not take on a luxury he could not afford. 

“Nothing, in my opinion, injures a man’s credit rating 
more than having a reputation as a liar. Every banker 
is gun-shy of liars. We had a certain man come 
into our bank one day seeking a loan, and his account 
promised to be of such consequence that he appeared 
to be well worth while as a customer. He submitted a 
proposition which investigation proved to contain sev- 
eral ingeniously hidden bits of misrepresentation. These 
were brought to his attention and he promptly agreed to 
remedy any defects in the proposed negotiation. But 
we did not enter into any.deal with him. We did not 
wish to have him as a customer. You see, he had tried to 
fool us and failed that time, but sooner or later, if he 
was not frank and aboveboard, he would fool us. 

“We are almost equally reluctant to deal with the man 
who is over-secretive about his business. A man should 
select a banker in whom he has confidence and then make 
a business ally of him. If he can not do this with the 
banker who now has his account, he ought to make a 
change. For a year or two we had among our customers 
a man of large interests who continually showed a great 
disinclination about telling our officers the full facts they 
desired to know about his business—facts that any bank 
would be entitled to know before making a big loan. 
The man was just as secretive at the end of a year as 
when he first began to deal with us. I finally asked him 
to come in one day and told him that his lack of confi- 
dence in us had inspired in us a lack of confidence in 
him. Neither of us was happy in the relationship and it 
would be better if he did his banking elsewhere. 

‘*The great source of weakness in many a business en- 
terprise might be traced back to the vanity or egotistical 
sense of the head of the business. Many a man wants 
his store or manufacturing plant to grow more rapidly 
than conditions in his field justify—the reason being 
that he craves bigness as a means of projecting himself 
before the public. This may not be an unworthy ambi- 
tion—to want to have a big growth of his enterprise to 
which he may point with pride. But if bigness is based 
on Over-expansion it may be dangerous. Many men in 
business wish to oversexpand in an effort to build a 
conspicuous monument to themselves. A banker must 
keep his eve on such men or they will not only get them- 
selves into deep water, but take him in with them. 

‘In the long run, bankers say, business men might be 
divided into the under-confident and the over-confident. 
From the banker’s point of view, it is better for a man to 
be conservative in his confidence in himself than to have 
too much. But for a man’s own good, perhaps over-con- 
fidence is a good asset. The under-confident fellow may 
not make as much money as might be be desirable, but 
he at least won’t lose any; which is a thing that naturally 
appeals to the institution making the loans. On the 
other hand, the over-confident man is perhaps the only 
kind who ever really makes a big success. 

‘Now and then one runs across a business that is 
filled with brainy men, yet suffers a noticeable weakness 
because they are not all well-placed. For instance, the 
man who ought to be the chief auditor is, let us say, the 
purchasing agent, and he is so over-cautious in money 
matters that he is never willing to buy, even when the 
market is right. Such over-cautiousness is likely to be an 
expensive luxury. But a man with a natural sense of 
Scotch thrift might be ideal in an auditor’s job. 

‘In the early days of banking it was largely a matter of 
accounting, and this placed an over-emphasis on clerical 
skill—at the expense of the real human element which 
enters so largely into successful banking at the present 
time. Among the best bankers today are men who, per- 
haps, know very little about accounting, or about so 
called technical banking at all, but who are able to sit 
down with a man and catch his point of view and size up 
a situation. The bank which is as impersonal as a sphinx, 
or open plumbing, can not be highly successful in the face 
of modern competition.” 
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S the seemingly 
peaceful Mexico 
of today a safe 
place for Amer- 
ican men and 

American money? That 
is a question which 
should be answered 
truthfully at this time, 
when Americans are be- 
ing tempted to cross the 
Rio Grande as never be- 
fore. And the answer is 
“No.” The only sound 
advice to men and dol- 
lars is to keep out of 
Mexico, and this despite 
the reiteration of old 
promises made by Pres- 
ident Obregon in a re 
cent interview widely 
published in the news 
papers of the United 
States. The two signif- 
icant statements made 
by President Obregon 
were both negative in 
form. ‘The first is that 
he does not consider it 
necessary that commis 
sioners from the United 
States should study con- 
litions in Mexico as a preliminary to the recognition of 
his administration. The second is: “We will not need 
treaties to force us to meet our moral debts.” 

Secretary of State Colby some time ago suggested, as a 
corollary to recognition of the existing government in 
Mexico, the negotiation of a treaty specifically defining 
and protecting the rights of American residents and 
investors. This suggestion was declined, which is pretty 
good evidence that Mexico does not intend to keep her 
promises. Recent information of the highest character 
makes it impossible to join in the widespread optimistic 
feeling about the immediate future of Mexico. Let us 
examine a few facts. 

General Alvaro Obregon was inaugurated as President 
of Mexico December 1, 1920. He had been elected by 
what passes in Mexico as a large plurality. He is a one 
armed veteran of the revolutionary wars and is, or was, 
a popular idol. His promises on both domestic and for 
eign policies were fair, conservative and impressively 
expressed. Their fulfilment would insure domestic 
peace and justic e and restore to foreign residents and to 
foreign capital the rights and property of which they had 
been unjustly deprived under his revolutionary prede 
cessors. It is certain that no man since Benito Juarez 
had succeeded to the Presidency of Mexico with such 
general support and with such universal confidence as 
General Obregon. Even the sceptical hoped that he was 
the strong man who was to regenerate Mexico from within, 
and under whose rule it would again become a land of 





Mexico’s new president, Gen 
eral Alvaro Obregon. Since 
his inauguration he has ac- 
complished practically nothing. 





peace, plenty and contentment 

n eight short weeks, the mirage has been dispelled 
Obregon has shown no sign of strength. His popularity 
with his peopl is fading; the confidence that his foreign 
friends had in him has ebbed; his promises are unfulfilled; 
his policy is that of inaction; his accomplishments are 
practically nothing beyond the establishment of a surface 


peace by the most dangerous of methods. 
us see what he has failed to accomplish. He has 


t 
t 
not disarmed the numerous bands of bandits, called by 











Mexican courtesy “armies Carranza’s troops were 
largely amalgamated with the victorious revolutionists 
and since then I ds ul ler leaders considered 
ol no political mportance have been disarmed and re- 
turned to their homes. The others continue under arms, 
subsisting by | le 

Phe confiscatory policy toward foreign investments has 
not been cl ged The lical constitution of (Jueretaro 
s eformed. Prop violently confiscated with 
uta sl v of justice is still held by the government. 


The tr: sportation tacilities are not being restored be- 

vement in the railway pas- 
ig of freight in Mexico is today 
I tive revolution, and the 





is growing worse 
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Americans, Keep Out of Mexico! 


General Obregon Is Ne 


ot ‘Redeeming His ‘Promises, and the Country of Which 
He Is the Incompetent Head Is a Slumbering Volcano 


By FRED ‘fOHN SPLITSTONE 


The radical element in politics has not been, checked. 
De la Huerta, former provisional president, known 
throughout Mexico as one of the heads of the Bolsheviki 
organization, is Minister of Finance, and General Calles, 
often termed “The Lenine of Mexico,” is Minister. of 
Gobernacion. Thus Bolshevism is still nurtured in the 
national palace. 

Political stability has not been restored. Honest local 
elections have not been guaranteed. In the State of Vera 
Cruz two governors and two legislatures, elected by rival 
factions, are attempting to function. In the State of 
l'amaulipas three governors and three legislatures exist 
side by side. In Mexico City, the national capital, two 
city councils are legislating on local matters, each claim- 
ing to be duly elected. In the states of Michoacan and 
Tabasco political conditions are so involved that a state- 
ment of them is difficult. 

General Obregon’s ante-election promise that exiled 
citizens of good character would be invited to return to 
their homes and to take part in the government have not 
rhousands of the best men of Mexico 


been redeemed. 





Victoriano Huerta, who made many mistakes, but who 


was, at least, astrong man. Today Mexico needs a 
forceful leader with a definite policy who can gain the 


confidence of the world. 


are still refugees in foreign lands, and those who have ven 
tured to return home dare not show any interest in politics 

The army is not being reduced, as is shown by the 
amounting tO 131,000,000 
236,000,000 


military budget for 10921 
pesos out of a total estimated revenue of 
In passing, it may be observed that the maximum 
Portirio 


pesos. 
annual revenue during the administration of 
Diaz was 103,000,000 pesos. 

With this immense revenue no interest is being paid on 
government bonds. 

These are only the more important reforms which Pres 
ident Obregon has shown no disposition to undertake. 

The State Department at Washington, D. C., knows 
officially that General Obregon has not made any attempt 
to redeem the fair promises he made before his inaugura 
tion; that the interests of foreign business are in no less 
jeopardy now than they were under Carranza; that gen 
eral internal conditions have not improved and that the 
prospects for a continuation of the existing superficial 
peace are not good. 

Phis superficial peace has been established by giving 


} former leaders of 


political and military position to 
revolution or by paying them off. 
is that of Pancho Villa, arch-revolutionist for the past ten 
Villa was given an estate of the estimated value of 
a million pesos which the government confiscated from its 
rightful owner. He was also paid several hundred thou 
sand pesos in cash, but his force was not disbanded and 
h 


The most notable case 


years. 


e still continues in the position of a feudal robber of old 
able to put into the field instantly a considerable force ol 
armed men responsible only to his will. 
General Geneveve de la O, a former Zapatista of san- 
is the practical, if not official, ruler of the 
General Zamorra, in Jalisco, temporar- 


guinary renown, 
State of Morelos. 


ily deserts the warpath because of monetary considerations. 
Iginio Aguilar has a similar soft berth in the State of Vera 
Cruz. Cal y Mayor is still the ruling power in Chiapas; 
and so we might go on calling the roll of rebel chieftains 
who now enjoy all the benefits of war without the un 
pleasant necessity of fighting. 

Such is the unstable basis upon which the so-called 
peace in Mexico rests. In the meantime General Obregon, 
in such poor health that he cannot devote more than two 
or three days a week to the affairs of state, follows a policy 
of inaction, sheltering himself behind the fiction that he is 
merely the executive head of the nation and that all 
activities must originate with the ministers of his cabinet. 
His confidential personal advisor is Dr. E. J. Dillon, a 
British journalist of great reputation; but it is not on rec- 
ord that the President has often acted upon the sugges 
tions of his advisor. 

Che Bolsheviki have the only effective political organ 
ization in Mexico. President Obregon is afraid to do 
anything that will offend this powerful minority. 

The Mexican government spent a large sum of money 
transporting and entertaining American visitors during 
the inauguration of General Obregon, and the general opin- 
ion of intelligent observers is that this money was entirely 
wasted. Many Americans accepted the invitation of the 
government to attend the inauguration as its guests with 
the expectation of opening up business relations in the 
country. What they saw, even at that time when the 
Obregon tide was still running strong, prompted most 
of them to wait—and they are still waiting. Thousands 
of Americans have rushed into Mexico during the past 
two months but they are rushing out again thoroughly 
discouraged with conditions. 

It is generally understood that President Obregon does 
not seek recognition: from the Wilson administration, and 
that he has little hope of floating a loan in the United 
States at this time. After March 4, however, we may 
expect him to make a drive for recognition of his govern- 
ment, as a preliminary to selling a bond issue here, and, 
of course, every effort will be made to preserve the 
appearance of tranquility while there is any hope of 
recognition and financial assistance. But if these are not 
promptly realized Mexico may soon be an international 
problem again. In the meantime it is a good place to 
keep away from. 

















) UNDERWOOD 

Pancho Villa, ‘“‘arch-revolutionist for the past ten years.” 

He has been bought by the government, but he continues 
to be a serious menace to the peace of his country. 
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Makes 
Men Fight? 


In one short ugly sen- 
tence she had stripped 
him of his manhood. In 
a moment of jest, she 
had cut deep into his 
heart. As he lay gazirg 
at the blinking stars and 
the shells that shricked 
and burst, there again 
rang in his ears that 
mocking laugh which had 
sent him flying to the 
front 

The war closed and 
he went home—a Colo 
nel and a hero. San 
Augustine was frenzied 
over its native son. 
Straight up the path to 
her home he walked- 
and then—the thing that 
happened wasn’t at all 
what you think. 
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Your Last Chance to Get a Set GRATIS 


there are only a few sets now left) you will be able to 
get E. Phillips Oppenheim’s wonderful stories only at 
their regular price of $1.75 or $2.00 a volume. 


This is the last edition of E. Phillips Oppenheim we can 
| get at the special price which permits of our giving them 


away with O. Henry. When this one edition is gone (and 


Now, while you can, get the O. Henry at the low price with E. Phillips Oppenheim GRATIS. 
Never again can we give you such a chance. 











For years now you have heard of O. 
Henry—you have read these advertise- 
ments and thought that some day you 
would own a set for yourself. But you 
have put off the sending from month to 
month. The time for that is gone. Now— 
today—you must order your set of O. 
Henry to get the low price and the Op- 
penheim GRATIS! 

So great is the popularity of O. Henry— 
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If This Happened 


on Your 


Wedding Night 


She had gone to change into her 
traveling dress. A few moments 
later he found her in her room 
ij] —-the woman he had just made 
\ his wife—and his best friend. 

What would you have done? 
What did he do? Find out 
from the story by 


274 Short Stories 
One Long Novel 


so enormous is the demand for his bboks— 
that we should like for all time to continue 
this offer. But we can’t. It costs more than 
twice as much nowtomakethesets as it did. 

Paper prices are four times what they 
were; labor costs two-and-a-half times as 
much; binding three times. So we must 
withdraw this offer. But as long as the 
stock now on hand lasts, you can get O. 
Henry at the low price and— 








Up from the 
Depths 


The man had killed 
a man—he had met 
the girl—a stranger 
—at half-past one at 





Rooney’s. A crisis 





FE. PHILLIPS 


7 Volumes 


GIVEN 


came—and under the 
surface of shame, the 
soul of each stood 





OPPENHEIM 


AWAY 


forth to sacrifice— 





No other writer ever knew so much of the secret 
history of Europe. No other writer ever understood 
so well the hidden forces—the secret intrigues—the 
startling accidents—the sudden deaths—that have 
kept Europe in turmoil for the past generation. He 
was looked upon as the most dangerous man in Eng- 
land. He was marked down by Germany for private 
execution, because he knew too much of her plots 
and intrigues, he suspected too many of her designs. 


Don’t miss it. 


New York 





—adventure—all these are in his stories—and all 
his marvelous genius is in the telling of them. He 


Cut the coupon. 


Review of Reviews Co. 
30 Irving Place 


and to a better, clean- 
er life. It’s not the 
truth a man tells, 
but the spirit in 
which he tells it that 
counts. That is why 
O. Henry can write 
of things not always 
told, with a clean, 
high spirit. 


Fighting —scheming — plotting —- mystery — love 


makes them so real that you forget everything 
about you in the joy of them. He lets you into 
secrets that take your breath away. He shows you 
the real inner workings of European diplomacy. He 
holds you enthralled with the romance, the mys- 
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tery of his tale right up to the very last word. 
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0. HENRY CALENDAR for 1921 | 
Just the Calendar for your living room. 
Every week a fresh saying from the re- 
sourceful pen cf O. Henry. Get it and 
enjoy the constant flow of his keen wit 
and humor. We have left from a big 
edition a few hundred of these hand- 
seme Art Calendars. They'll be no 
good to us next year, so, while they 
last, we will GIVE one, WITHOUT 
CHARGE, with every set of O. Henry. 


Send it TODAY! 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 


Send me on approval, charges paid by you, O. Henry's works in 12 volur 
bound in silk cloth, with gold tops. Also the_7 vol fasterpi f 
Phillips Oppenheim, bound in cloth and 

If I keep the books, I will remit $1.50 ir 
months f e O. Henry set only and keep the 7 mes of E. I 
heim and O. Henry Calendar wit t t Other Ty 
.days, return both sets at y« exp 







N. Y. 


Name 


ADDRESS 
OccuPATION 


The more sumptuous three-quarter Kerotol binding of O. Henr 
cents more a volume and has proved a favorite. For a set of this more cur 
binding, change the terms to $2 
months. 
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30 Irving Place, New York City 
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utdoors and 
the skin —~ 


Don’t forego the pleasure of outdoor 
life because the sun and wind coarsen 
and roughenyour skin. The regularuse 
of Resinol Soap and Ointment is almost 
sure to offset these effects, Resinol 
Soap rids the pores of dust and oil, and 
Resinol Ointment soothes the chapped 
and roughened skin. 


Sold by all druggists, 


Resinol 


The The merchant who handles 
) “Pennsylvania” « 
Quality Lawn Mowers 
could make more 
profit on the “just as 


good” kind. 


But he values more the good- 
will of a satisfied customer. 
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~~ rem ten Trousers — $298 


Postage 
Prepaid 


and positively prevents slipping. Also keeps shirt down 
without tearing No binding or discomfort. Invisible 
pocketbook protects valuables. Once adjusted always 
fits. Simply send waist measure and $2.98,—belt will be 
sent postpaid. $4.00 value. Money-back guarantee. Cata- 
log Free. Agents and dealers wanted. Write today. 


SERVICEABLE MERCHANDICE CO., UNINC. 
30 N. seman Ave. Dept. 104 Chicago, I Ul. 


FREE GOOK Learn Piano! 











Combination Belt will 


Serviceable” 
keep your trousers up—firm and smooth 


This,“ 









shows how you can become a skilled 
layer of piano or organ in your _— 
Quinn's famous Written is en- 
reed by ng musicians 
of State Conservatories. ful 26 years. Play 
and complete piece in every key, Scientific yet 
@esy to understand. Fully illustrated. For or teac! * 
old or young. All enete | . Diploma granted. Write today 


64-page free book » Learn Piano or Oj 
Mt. QUINN CONSERVATORY. "Stadio 1W.2 22, 598 Columbia Ré., Boston, 25, Mass. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 
of fine bred poultry for 1921, all choicest breeds 
illustrated and described; information on poul- 
try, how to make hens lay, grow chicks--al) 
facts. Low price on breeding stock and hatch- 
ing eggs. _») years in business. This book only 
1%. B.H. Greider, Box 133, Rheems, Pa 





You can be quickly cured, if you 







tT 288-page book on St ammering 
R Its Conse ond Cure.” tells how 
self aft ummering for 


ears 


idiauap 
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| Miss MILTON: 





‘AS WE ‘WERE SAY] 


G 


By Arthur H. Folwell 


| DICTATED BY J. M 
PICTURE with which most of us are 
4. familiar shows the blind poet, John 
Milton, dictating “Paradise Lost”’ to his 
|daughter. Milton is in his armchair, con- 
centrating. His fair amanuensis sits at | 
the table near him, intent upon the poet’s | 
words. Judging by what we know of dic- | 
tation, this is what happened: 


Mitton: Whois making all that racket | 
in the hall? Tell them to stop and then 
close the door. 

Miss Mitton: Yes, Father. 

MILTon: Now, take this, and be careful. 
Er—of man’s first sin—error—no, 
that out. Of man’s first disobedience, and 
| the 

Miss MILTON 
or just disobedience, 

Mitton: Disobedience; 
get it right the first time. 
have there. 

Miss Mitton: Man’s first disobedience, 
and—— 

Mitton: Of man’s first disobedience! | 
OF! A preposition! How do you sup-| 
pose I can think in iambic pentameter, | 
blank verse, if you don’t pay some atten- | 
tion to what I’m saying? OF man’s first | 
disobedience, and the apple—N don't | 
put apple; accent’s wrong; cross Tai out. 
Say—er—ah—/fruit! That’s it; fruit. | 

And the fruit of that forbidden tree, whose 
| morte il taste—— 


cross 


: Error and disobedience, 
Father? 

and do try to 
Read what you | 


Whose awful taste? 
| Mitton: Mortal! Mortal! Not awful. 
| Oh, there’s that damn telephone. Hello! 
Yes. What? No. No; you have the wrong 
|number. I say, you have the wrong num- 
| ber. Now, where were we? 

Miss Mitton: That frostbitten 
| whose awful taste 

Mitton: O, Lord! Forbidden tree; not 
frostbitten! Great Cromwell! I don’t | 
know what sort of instruction you got at 
that business college, but it seems to me if I 
had taken a secretarial course—Oh, well! 
Gimme the ink and quill. I'll write it out 
myself! 


Exit Miss 


tree, 


Milton, powJering her 


oS 


nose. 


One of Russia’s most celebrated dancers 
is in an asylum in Budapest. He imagines 
he’s a horse, and walks exclusively on all 
fours. The place for him would seem to be 
the pony ballet. 

oP 
LONG LIVE THE KING BUSINESS! 
NOISE was made by American news 
papers when word came over the 
cable that a grandson of Queen Victoria, a 
cousin of King George, and a brother of Her 
Majesty, Queen of Spain—all three in one 

was “going into business.” There is a 
prevailing impression that royalty is 
stranger to business. Where this idea gets 
its grip is a mystery, for royalty itself is the 
best proof of royalty’s genius. 
Despite the failure of certain ‘‘ houses” 


business 


like Hohenzollern & Son and Romanoff & 
Co., is there any sounder, better estab 
lished, more prosperous business than the 
king business? If convincing people that 


it was their duty to feed you, clothe you, 
rant hire, and give you a dozen 
houses to live in—vyouw sitting tight, they 
taxing themselves to meet your overhead— 
if that was not a business stroke, if that 
didn’t hang up a record of which the 
reatest business organizer might be vain, 


pa ¥y your sery 


ul 
5 


| would make 


| shouted, 


‘\ 


then somebody else what’s 


trumps, for we pass. 


may say 


world who “can do.no wrong?” 
oS 


A professor person breaks into the news by 
proving to his own satisfaction that the 
Garden of Eden was located in Ohio. That 
Adam Ohio's first “ favorite 
son.” 

oo 
THE LAUGH NUISANCE 
ERNARD SHAW complains because 
he has to “put up with” laughter 
from the audience during the progress of 
his comedies. He is quite savage about it. 
“Since the war,” he says, ‘‘a new genera- 
tion of playgoers has raised its intolerable 
guflaw and made comedy impossible.” 
People don’t break into noisy applause in 


| the midst of a symphony; why should they 
|} at a comedy? 


‘hat’s the way Ezra Ken 
dall, the old monologue man, used to feel 
about it too. When folks laughed, he 
looked pained, raised his hand, and 
‘Stop it! Stop it, I say!” All 
of which was part of Kendall’s act. And all 
of which, we suspect, is part of Shaw’s. 


oS 


Down in West Virginia, a drink of moon- 


And one thing more: | 
Do you know any other business man in the | 





shine restored to speech a man who had Seem 


No more than fair, considering 


is 


dumb a year. 
the number of men whom moonshine 
knocked speechless 

oo 


HE fact has just emerged that the beg- 

gars of New York City are organized; 
that each has his territory, to which he is 
assigned, and in which he is protected from 
competition. Some day—if the day is 
not already here—beggars will meet in the | 
middle of the street when they wish to | 
talk; meet where their “beats” join, the 
way policemen do. 


oS 
JHEN Silas Breen, a Nebraska _far- 


mer, died, it was found that he had 
left $4,500 for the care of his fifty dogs and 
his thirty-seven cats. His heirs are prob- 
ably the first legatees on record who did | 
not fight like cats and dogs after the read- 
ing of the will 
oS 
SWISS THRIFT 


URICH, Switzerland—A 


| 


local brew- | 


ery is using Austrian one-crown bills | 


as labels for beer bottles. An Austrian 
paper crown is now worth about a quarter 
of a cent, while printed labels would cost 
at least double. Nextin the news may 
be this: 

Geneva, Switzerland: The Swiss Fam- 
ily Robinson recently held a house-warm- 
ing in their new chalet near here. Their 
guests noted with some astonishment that 
the walls of the first floor were covered 
with Russian ruble while those of 
the second were resplendent in German 
paper marks. 

“It was cheaper than wall-paper,” ex- 
plained Mr. Robinson, as he passed around 
the Swiss cheese. 


notes, 


oS 


WASHINGTON correspondent 

writes that ‘“‘a big storm is brewing 
over Mr. Volstead.” 
however. 


Not home-brewing, 











Leslie's Weekly 





Rush your order in today sure. Genuine Swoizene 
shirt material, extra fine count tary, very has < luster, 
Latest effects, most beautifu lue and 
lavender stripes. Guaranteed 3 a rich 
looking, wear better than silk. Cut extra full, 
coat front style, soft French turn-back cuffs. 
to refund your money im. 
We Guarantee mediately if you can match 
these shirts for less than $6.50. Don't pay high retail 
rices. Order yours today sure, before it is too late. 
elivery charges paid—another big saving. Send no 
money, all three shirts $3.59 OC. O. D. Give neck size, 


Bernard - Hewitt & Co. 
Dept. E-262 see W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Sunshine 





tM to make life in Florida a 
year-round joy. Gardens and farms 


produce, factories run, motor cars are 
driven and ships sail every day. 


“‘ JACKSONVILLE 
AZIZ,’’ A BOOK 


Tells the true story of the metropolis 
of Flonda, the city of your opportun- 
ity, an d of the country surrounding. 
Vrit e today for free copy. 
City Advertising Department 
Room 10-C, City Hall, Jacksonville, Florida 





WHAT EVERY GIRL | 
SHOULD KNOW sz 
Sent Prepaid for only ape 


This book fs written by Margaret Sanger—t 
great birth contro! aavocate——and although it 4 
suppressed by the postal qiuthorities. we are now 
rmitted to send it to y 
It contains information | never ‘before poptished, 
@ and everyone thatreads the book cannot hel 
be benefited, It is highly endorsed pz. —_ 
physicians, Send your order at once, 


Truth Pub. b. Co., Dept. BL-1402 Broadway, KY. 


in a few hours et home you can 
jebed dancer by my 


ome an accompilis! 
quarts system. Simple as cou 


nting. 
. Two-Step, Fox-Trot and 
»pular—-the envy 0; 
this 


ays 
WOLFE’S MODERN DANCE STUDIOS 
102E Wolfe Building Kansas City, Missouri 


WhyPeopleDieTooYoung 


ne forthe »P book which telle Why at 
d about a simple 





Die Too Young little 
(which takes only “four minutes a year) that is 
way ee of 


years to the lives of men. 


ly send y peme ood 
Write Today 2% —. The book x will be 
gent without cost and obligation. But write today. 


NATIONAL BUREAU pied ANALYSIS 
|_Dept. 9 ts lic Building Chicago, Ill. 





Sf you don’t read Film Fun you 
don’t get all the movie news 


The March issue now being sold by your newsdealer 
See the pictures of Coming Stars. 

Read what the Present Stars are doing. 
See how they do it on the other side of the world. 


You get everything in Film Fun for 20c 


At your nearest newsdealer, NOW 


ARMS 3 S 1S 
LIGHT WEIGHT—MORE COMFORT, STRENGIM, WEAR 
Orthopedic Braces for all deformities. nd for Booklet 


Ray Trautman, 647 Dean Bldg., Minneapolia, Minn 

















BE AN EXPERT 





new d 
hey Big 

in fow dave. mplete outline 

Wine 3. Ozment, Dept. Je nt + St. Louis, 


HOTEL COLONNADE 





sth & Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pao 
One Block from Broad Street Station 


Rates :—$2. Single; $3. double and up 


Wire reservations our expense. Davip Krause, Mer. 


POULT ARB PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 
. RY. book tells all about it. Contains 
uae pond aoiaise an qneyeepetinet pouk 
try information. poultry houses, feeding for 
eggs, etc. bg by. os = who po 
Sent for 6 cen owls and egg 


FRANK Foy. Box | 88. CLINTON, 1OWA 
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To Fatten Batting Avera eS 
By EDWIN A. GOEWEY 





© SPALDING COMPANY 
A new helmet designed for the protection of batters. Made of several layers of 
cork, with an inside strip of felt to keep it firmly in place on the batsman’s head. 


OUGH, indeed, is the road of the | the batting. Up to 1920 a majority of the | 
pioneer. serious injuries had been caused by the} 
Something like fifteen years | ‘‘spit-ball,” but there were far too many 
ago Roger Bresnahan, then a | additional cases of men struck by other | 
backstop with the Giants, and remem- | varieties of hurled balls, who were so| 
bered by all of the old guard as one of the | shocked that they never regained sufficient | 
greatest of all catchers, introduced shin- | nerve to stand right up to the plate and hit | 
guards upon the ball field. Bresnahan | swift pitching. Last season was marred by} 
was game to the core, and for this reason | two major accidents, neither of which could } 
he was not “ridden” so hard by the fans as | be charged to the “spitter.” 
a less popular man would have been,} One was a fatality—the death of popular 
though there were those who looked upon | Ray Chapman, the star shortstop of the 
the innovation as an evidence of cowardice. | world’s champion Cleveland Indians. 
Because of this the other catchers were | Chapman was hit on the head by a ball 
slow to adopt the shin-protectors, and fora | pitched by Carl Mays, of the Yankees, at 
time Roger went his way alone. Today, | the Polo Grounds, and for a time many 
however, a catcher would no more think of | players threatened to refuse to play if 
going behind the bat without these leg | Mays were permitted to pitch against | 
protectors than he would without his| them. Wilson Fewster, one of the Yan- 
mask. The shin-guard has proved an | kees’ most promising young players, was | 
almost perfect protection against the steel | hit on the head by one of Jeff Pfeffer’s | 
of flying players, and has not slowed up | fast shoots in an exhibition game between | 
the work of the catchers as, at first, it} the Dodgers and Yanks last spring at 
was argued it would do. | Jacksonville, and was put out of commis- | 
The first of the baseball “safety-first” | sion for the remainder of the season. 
devices was adopted by professional ball- | These accidents again focused the atten 
players back in 1875, when Charles C-. | tion of all followers of the national game 
White began using a glove. The same | upon the oft-discussed question of adopt 
year the catcher’s mask was invented by | ing some sort of a protective head covering 
Fred W. Thayer and worn by James Tyng, | for batters. Already several styles of hel- | 
of Harvard. mets have been devised and will be given | 
No doubt these novelties were greeted | a thorough trying-out at the training | 
with ridicule, but they quickly became | camps this spring. Most of this new pro- | 
popular, and today are as much a part of | tective headgear is constructed along the | 
baseball as the bases or the diamond. | same general lines. The helmets are so | 
Various kinds of gloves were tried by the | made as to protect the top, sides and back | 
players in the several positions in succeed- | of the head and the back of the neck, can 
ing years, but it was not until 1891 that’) be worn under a cap, and weigh.but a few 
the large padded mitt for the catchers was | ounces. The only thing which will prevent | 
permitted officially. Later the first base- | their general adoption at once will be the 
men adopted a large padded glove, and | unwillingness of some players to admit that 
some of the mitts used by the fielders | they fear to stand up to the plate before any | 
would, in the “good old days,” have been | pitchers and at times are “ball shy.” 
. ° e | 
classed as baskets. But masks and ned However, like the other baseball safety | 
| 





have prevented countless broken bones, | devices, the helmet will minimize fear, and 
and the former, undoubtedly, have pre- | therefore will work for the good of the game. 
vented loss of life, particularly since mod- 
ern pitching came into vogue. 


| Every season promising youngsters | 
| come to the majors from the bush leagues, | 

Just when. the first catcher’s ‘pad was | who have won reputations as good, all-! 
used is not authentically recorded, but for | around players. Tried out, they demon-| 
many years it has been considered a posi- | strate that they are excellent defensive | 
tive essential by the backstop department. | performers, but they fall down in batting 

The umpires, always the objects of the | and are returned to the minors. And the 
fans’ most caustic remarks, were slow to | reason they fail is because they are afraid 
adopt the pad and mask for fear of addi- | of the lightning shoots of the major pit- 
tional torment, but all arbiters wear them | chers and simply cannot stand right up to 
today when working behind the plate. | the plate and slam the ball. The new head- 

A year ago the powers that be in base- | gear will assist these boys to overcome their 
ball determined to eliminate freak pitching, | first fears, and once they get used to oper- 
for two reasons: First and foremost, in the | ating under the big tent they will be able | 
interest of safety, and second, to increase to hold their own. 








Starting New 
and Starting Right 


HE Westinghouse Battery is a new storage bat- 

tery. It represents the most important forward 
step in battery construction since motor cars came 
into use. It contains improvements that. make the 
battery more reliable in service and give it a 
longer life. 


Yet there is nothing radically new in this battery. 
It embodies the sound principles that have been 
tested and proved for many years. 


This Company had the great advantage of starting 
new without handicaps or limitations. The corps of 
battery experts gathered by Westinghouse Union 
Battery Company were free to construct the best bat- 
tery that science could devise. The immense West- 
inghouse resources were theirs. They were not 
limited by materials or men or past prejudices. They 
designed a battery that not only was scientifically 
right but contained many improvements. One of 
these is the U-shaped soft rubber sealing gasket that 
acts as a shock absorber and prevents the battery 
plates from breaking. 


When this battery was perfected, a factory was 
equipped to produce it. Here again there was no limi- 
tation. No old machines or accumulation of material 
or crowded space. All equipment was especially 
designed and the factory laid out with ample room 
for every process. All materials were new and fresh. 


When you buy a Westinghouse Battery for your 
ear, this new achievement in battery designing and 
scientific manufacture begins to demonstrate its 
advantage. It works out in utmost reliability and 
longer battery life. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY COMPANY 


Swissvale, Pennsylvania 
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Get the Drop 
on that Cough 


Why — There’s sure pleasant relief 
’round the corner at your nearest dealer’s. 


Deans, the first menthol cough drops, have just 
the necessary menthol] to make breathing easy— 
stop irritation instantly. Effective and very = 
pleasant. 

There is no ingredient so generally used by nose 
and throat specialists as menthol. Deans are 
as carefully compounded as a presc:iption. 
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MENTHOLATED 


An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid of 
dandruff, for it will starve your hair and ruin 
it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 

The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Agents: We Pay $6 


M an hour taking orders for All-weather Guar- 
ee anteed Waterproof Rainco ats. Brand-new 
line. Latest styles. Over 25 patterns of cloth 
shown in our Big Swatch Book. Free toyou. 


$4000 a year guaranteed for 
2 average orders a day 


No experience necessary. No capital it. All 
ip ver by yarcel post 
" ty imission 
ed. "Wilse n took 13 orders 
50. Baker took 2 orde 























of $12. Bly, a cripple = 
23 a day for first two weeks, 
ha ok 14 orders in one week. 
This ie es real business proposition. No peddling 
echeme 1 is ta ake orders. Mail them in 
and we nd for free swatch book. If 

ill se: end you sample coat to 
stomers, 


Thomas Raincoat Co., R-2414, Dayton, O 


Let Cuticura Be 
Your Beauty Doctor 


Seen. tmen cum ,25¢.every where. Forsamples 
— ~? a "Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 


MOTORS 4% 


Pur 
ALL SIZES MOTORS AND GENERATORS UP TO 5 H. P 


Largest eaciuerre Mail Order Seat Mer pote nase world Write for bargain catalog 
ASK. JOHNSTON - 80 24 WEST EAD, PITTSBURGH, PA 
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| Government service—he must get out into | 


| private fortune. 


| of the trenches by a Soldiers’ Bonus, $1.00 | by giving a statement of the account. It 


| Congress unanimously 


$362.00, but put an extra burden on ship-| precedent. When the War with Spain 
pers by increased freight rates amounting|came upon us, during President Mc 
! to $2,000,000,000. Kinley’s administration, party _ lines- 


Our Government’s Orgy of Waste f 


(Concluded from page 230) 


At the close of his mismanagement of | were swept aside, and Democrats and 
the railroads, Secretary McAdoo declared | | | Republicans—Americans all—rose, as one, 
he could no longer afford to remain in| and gave to the President $50,000,000, as 
a Secret Fund, on identically the same 
/terms of confidence as applied to the 
Wilson Fund. President McKinley at the 

He resigned, and invested about $1,200,- | end of the Spanish War reported to Con- 
ooo ina modest home in California, and | gress every penny of that fund, and a very 
a sum approximately the same in another | substantial balance was turned back into 
humble shelter on Long Island, indicative of | the U. S. Treasury. 
his stringent need of provision for his family.| Congress demanded of President Wilson 

In the presence of exploiting of the Na-|an accounting of the expenses of the 
tion by the men in places of highest re-| Presidential Peace Excursions to E urope 
sponsibility, we hear much of the neglect | —excursions in defiance of the Constitu- 
of wounded and disabled soldiers, the gross ; tion and laws limiting the functions of the 
inefficiency of the War Risk Bureau| Government to the National Capital. 
(under the Treasury Department), and a/ After more than a year had elapsed, the 
holy protest against insulting the veterans | President has complied with that demand, 


the movie picture business and recoup his 


is dry statistics, yet eloquent, in connec- 
tion with the graphic descriptions of the 
some of the subordinates of the Wilson | imperial splendor of his triumphal progress 
Administration, but we have no need to/from palace to palace—from glory to glory. 
so limit investigation in such restraint as See “ 
to omit the President. The ‘orgy of | American Commission to Negotiate Peace ”—being 
waste’ centered in the White House. a ‘**Message from the President of the United 
“ ° ° State smitting a C te Stateme ] 

When war surprised the Administra- | tates, transmitting a Complete Statement of All 
: : _ -, | Expenditures of the American Commission to 
tion (but no other sane inhabitant), it | Negotiate Peace. for the Entire Period of Its 
meet the crisis, and | Existence, from December 1, 1918, to December 


a day, lest we “‘ commercialize patriotism !”’ 
Up to this point we have discussed only 


Document No. 330: Expenditures of the 





was necessary to 
Congress rose to the emergency by unani- 131, 10190 
mously voting an appropriation of S100, This message was transmitted to 


000,000 as a “Secret Fund,” placed ab- 
solutely in the hands of the President, t 
expend according to his own discretion, 
with no legal obligation to account for it. 
Mr. Wilson asking for more money, 
voted an addi- 
tional $50,000,000 to the Secret Fund 
Once again, *‘May I not?” was the 
language of the President, as he looked at 


Congress, December. 8, 1920—about one 
year after the last item had been expended, 
and a month after the Presidential election 
news had come from the polls. 

Among the multitudinous items of dis- 
bursements are the following totals: 


supplies ... . . $283,560.17 
64,009.53 
52,457.21 


Food, hotel and kitchen 
Laundry 
Fuel, light and C OMPRESSED AIR 





the Treasury and then at Congress. Rests | 176,853.01 
Not a soul upon Capitol Hill was per- | Stationery, et: 55,898.57 
| mitted even to guess at what had been a 200,571.54 
! . ° oo ater : 5,155,05 
done with a penny of the $150,000,000. | a MAGES and LOSS OF PROP 
The President refused to trust even the] ERTY HOTEL DE CRILLON 


| there a 


| to pour more treasure into the 
| the Nation 


Automobile 14,000.90 
CONFIDENTIAL EXPENSES, Presi 


dential Party 17,534.46 | 
| 
| 


leaders of his own party. However, the 
worm will turn, and Congress refused the 
third appropriation asked for the Secret 
Fund, to “sink without trace.” 

Some of that sinking was not, indeed, 
“without trace,” for, like the flotsam of a 
submarine victim-ship, here a_ million, 
million, was found floating, in 
broad daylight, attached to measures 
whichCongress had previously condemned 

All over the country—aye, even in the 
very trenches of our A. E. F., at the front 

almost irresistible pressure had forced 
savings investments into Liberty Bonds, 
coffers of 
out of which to make these 
appropriations. Wage-earners, widows, | 
the sick, the poor, were crowded to pro- 
duce the means to “win the War.” 


| 
| 
125,870.82 
| 
| 
| 
| 


stated officially, 
various items, 
‘*neverything”’ 


The grand total, as 
after profiting by sales 
the gains by exchange, 
was NET $1,651,191.09. 

We find, in this statement, no vestige 
of information as to the cost of the great 
steamer’s repeated voyages across the 
Atlantic, no mention of another million 
dollars in cable tolls, though the cables | 
were choked with both official messages, 
necessitated by long-distance govern 
ment, and with fulsome press exploitation 
of the President’s pomp. So choked were 
all lines of communication that relatives 
of soldiers, dying in French and American 
hospitals in France were barred from news, | 


More than two years of peace, as sealed | and hearts were wrung in anguished | 
at Versailles, have ensued, and so there is | suspense. 
no longer need for secrecy as to the use| President Wilson was the cynosure of 
of the $150,000,000. 'the World’s honors—(our soldier boys 

But no! The Sphinx is not more silent | were still huddled in mud-soaked camps, 
than is the holder of the secret of that | under tarpaulins or exposed to ceaseless 
$1 50,000,000. rains). The mighty President of America 

| Noone, today, reproaches the President | was recognized as the prospective mon- 





arch of a World Super-government, to 
which all governments should bow, in- 
cluding our own. Is it any surprise that 
he became almost hysterical in ‘‘ wonder, 
love and praise” of Europe’s beguiling 
splendor, and of his own imperial great- 
ness, so that, upon his first return to 
plebeian America, he told of it with bated 
breath: ‘‘Was there ever so wonderful a 
thing seen before? Was there ever so 
moving a thing?” 

Probably not. All the world, including 
all parties in the American Congress, had 
bowed to his supreme dictation. At last, 
close how some of it was squandered—not | the dreams of world dominion, fancied by 
for war much as for self-| Alexander, Casar and Bonaparte were 
glorification. about to become actualized by President 

The Wilson Secret Fund is not without , Wilson! ‘The State? I am the State!” 


for expending all the fund. If it had been 
necessary to spend more billions to save 
the world from the domination of the Hun, 
the salvation would have been approved, 
at any cost. 

But so long as President Wilson camou- 
flages his disbursements of a sum which, 
in ordinary times equals one-fifth the 
annual cost of the whole Government 
so long as he covers up what he spent the | 
money for, the public is justified in sus- 
pecting that ‘there’s a reason’’—and the 
suspic ion becomes sinister, and rises to a 
conviction, when straggling evidences dis 


purpose Ss, SO 
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Special Opportunities 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Patents. Write for Free Guide Book & 
Evidence of Conception Blank. id model o: 
sketch of invention for free opinion of its patentable 
nature. Highest references. Reasonable Terms 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 813 F St., Washington, D.C 


Inventors Desiring to secure patent. 
Write for our book, ‘‘How to Get Your Patent. 
Send model or sketch for our opinionofiits patentable 
nature. Randolph Co., 789 F St., Washington, D.C 


Patent Sense. “The Book for Inventors 
and Manufacturers.”” By return ool Free. Write 
Lacey & Lacey, Dept. O., Washington, D. C. 
Established 1869. 


Patents—Send for Free Booklet. High- 
est references. Best results. Prompiness assured. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St 

Washington, D.C. 


HELP WANTED 


Government Clerks Needed badly (Men, 
Women) $1600-$2800. No Experience required 
Few to travel. Write Mr. Ozment. Former Govern 
ment Examiner, 183 St. Louis 


Wanted Hundreds men-women, over 

; U. 8. Government Office and outside positions 
st 400 year. Write for list positio: s now open 
Franklin Institute, Dept. H100. Roc vester, N. \ 


AGENTS WANTED 


Agents—Snappiest Household Line on 
earth. Red Hot Sellers, steady repeaters, 100 per 
cent. profit. 350 light weight, fast selli popular 
priced necessities. Agents Outfit Free. “Get B Busy- 

quick. Write today: Postal will do. American 
Products Co., 3231 American Bldg., Cincinnati, O 


Agents—$60-$200 a week. Free Samples. 
Gold Sign letters anyone can put on store windows. 
Liberal offer to general agents. Metallic Letter_Co., 
433-J. N. Clark St., Chicago. 


We pay $200 monthly salary and 
furnish rig and expenses to introduce guaranteed 
poultry and stock powders. Bigler Company 
X-676, Springfield, Il 


Sales Agents Wanted in every county to 
give all or spare time. Positions worth $750 to 
$1,500 yearly. We train the inexperienced. Novelty 
Cutle ry Company, 238 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


Crew Managers and Agents: Biggest 
surprise of the age in the portrait line. Something 
absolutely new. Will revolutionize pores industry. 
Tremendous sales possibilities with this exclusive 
line. Write today, Oulver Art and Frame Co., 
Dept. C-5, West« ville, Ohio. 


PEANUTS 
5 lbs.unshelled, $1.00; 4 lbs. shelled $1.00 


parcel post prepaid. Recipes for candy, roast, salted 
and peanut butter. The nutritious nuts. Watkins 
Bros., Franklin, Va. 


EDUCATIONAL 
Home Study in College, Theological 
Law, Music, Pharmacy. Business andi Graduate 


Schools, Leading to degrees. Lincoln-Jefferson Uni- 
versity, Lock Box 239F. Chicago. 


MICH. FARM LANDS FOR SALE 
























































Get a Farm Home. Hardwood land in 
Antrim, Kalkaska and Otsego Co., Mich. Available 
now at bargain price of $15 to $35 per A. Easy 
terms. Choice locations near markets, schools, R.R. 
We help settlers. Big booklet free. Swigart, Z-1245, 
First National Bank Bld’g, Chicago, Ill. 


SONG WRITERS 


Song Writers Manual & Guide sent 
Free! Contains valuable instructions and advice! 

Submit song-poems for examination. We will furnish 
music, copyright, and facilitate publication or sale. 
Knickerbocker Studi ios, 307 Gaiety Bldg., New York. 


PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC. 


Free to Writers—a wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas, the ABC 
of successful story and play writing. Absolutely free. 
Just address Authors Press, Dept. 30, Auburn, N. Y. 


INVENTIONS 


Inventors and Manufacturers. Look! 
Practical inventions spell F-o-r-t-u-n-e for you. 
Write us what inventions you have to sell, or want 
to buy. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. 81 St. Louis, Mo. 


HEALTH 
Eat and Get Well. 90% of Human IIls 


begin in the stomach. Prof. Ogden’s New Book 
“Zone Food Science’’ makes eating delightful, tells 
how to quickly overcome stomach, liver, intestinal, 
catarrh and bowel trouble to build a mental 
nerve, and physical force and makes life worth 
living. The price is $1.00 (U. 8. Money). Worth 
many times the cost. Well or sick you need this 
book. Order your copy today. Address Prof, L. G. 
Ogden, 613 Andrews Building, Cincinnati. 
































Advertising in this Column 
costs $3.00 a line. A discount of 15% B&B al- 
lowed when six or more consecutive issues are 
used. Minimum space four lines. 

Guaranteed Circulation 500,000 (at least 
95% net paid). 

hen ordering space please send complete 
“follow-up”’ so we can be thoroughly con- 
versant regarding your offering. 
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The optophone in its witchcraft of making books talk. An instrument which transforms 
mute printed type, the type of any page, into sounds that will mean words to the blind. | 


| 
| 


They See with Their Ears 


N invention so marvelous as to! 
baffle the understanding is- the | 


optophone, an instrument by 
which all books will be opened to the 
blind. It does away with the raised letter, 
putting the sightless on even terms with 
those who can see. In accomplishing this 
result, it works not through touch, but 
through sound; the sound of the printed 
page, the ordinary printed page! Liter- 
ally, it makes books talk. Or, as one writer 
graphically has put it, the blind ‘‘see with 
their ears.” 

The inventor of this wonder of wonders 
is Dr. E. E. Fournier D’Albe. Its per- 
fector and recent demonstrator to amazed 
audiences is Prof. Archibald Barr, of 
Glasgow. At the top of this column, the 
optophone is shown in actual use. First 
to strike the eye is the familiar telephone 
receiver. 
downward 
machine. 


upon the relatively small 
The book is not placed there by 


Second, is the open book, face | 


chance; it is feeding its contents letter by | 


letter, word by word, to the wizardry of 
the mechanism, thence over the wire to the 
ear and brain of the blind. 

How is it done? The explanation sounds 
too fantastic for facts, yet facts it is. 
Resting face downward upon the “roof” 
of the optophone, the page, the ordinary 
type letters, are illuminated by strong 


electric light. However similar some of 


| them may be, no two letters are actually 
alike; each throws a different shadow, casts | 


different rays. These rays are trans- 
formed into differing sounds, readily dis- 
tinguishable, one from the other. To quote 


from a technical description: ‘‘The rays| 


from the various letters re-act on certain 


rare substances in the interior of the in-| 


strument and produce distinctive sounds.”’ 
These sounds the listener instantly hears, 
and translates into the author’s words 
and meaning, as the tale is told. Of 


course, the listener must learn, so that he | 


knows them subconsciously, the meaning 
of the sounds, but this is regarded as no 
great obstacle since he must master the 
various raised letters in order to read by 
his sense of touch. The sense of hearing in 
blind persons is unusually acute. 


Dentists to a Lioness 


CCORDING to an authority on 
the subject, veterinary dentistry is 
merely one branch of the ordinary practi- 
tioner’s work; but it was no “ordinary 


practitioner’s work”’ to pull the tooth of 
Queenie, the lioness, whose home address 
is Prospect Park Zoo, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Queenie’s weight is three hundred pounds, 
and her disposition, savage by nature and 
breeding, was not improved by a tooth- 
ache of several months’ duration. 








Pulling the tooth of a 300-pound lioness; a bit of upside-down dentistry in which the 
dentists’ safety was of more consideration than the patient’s comfort at the moment. 
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An Investment in Happiness 
1 —The Satisfaction of Home Ownership 


HE HOME feeling is an asset of the 
highest value, for it pays richly in a sense of 


self-respect, of more responsible citizenship, 
of moral poise as a member of the commu: | 
! nity, besides giving profound personal satis- | 


faction and enriching the spiritual values 
| that arise out of family ties and affections. 

Taking all in all, you can make no other | 
investment that is so rich in returns, both 
sentimental and practical, as in having your 
own home. And when you build, we believe 
we can give you ample reasons why a Face | 
Brick house will give you, from every point | 

| 


of view—structural, artistic, economic, and 
we might add sentimental— more real satis 
faction than any other kind. The matter 
is fully discussed in “The Story of Brick.” 


“THE STORY OF BRICK” 


| 
| 
An artistic booklet with attractive illustrations and useful 
information for all who intend to build. The Romance of 
Brick, Extravagance of Cheapness, Comparative Costs, How to 
Finance the Building of a Home, are a few of the subjects | 
treated. Your copy is awaiting your request. Send today | 
| 


“THE HOME OF BEAUTY 
A book of fifty designs of attractive small Face Brick houses, 
selected from four hundred drawings entered in a national | 
architectural competition. The houses represent a wide variety 
of architectural styles, with skillful handling of interior arrange- 
ments. Sent on receipt of fifty cents in stamps. | 





Do you want to compete for the Face Brick and the fuli working 
drawings for one of these Home of Beauty houses? Com- 
petition open to young married women. Send for particulars. 
“The Home of Beauty” will be sent free to competitors. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION | 


1132 Westminster Building - Chicago | 








| PBA | 
|USE FACE BRICK 
—it Pays 
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ADVERTISING IN FILM FUN PAYS 


As comments from our advertisers testify: 
“One of our best pullers.”” ‘One of the best mediums on our list of fifty publications.” 
‘‘Film Fun pays about three to one."’ *““My advertising in Film Fun has proven entirely 
satisfactory.”’ And many others—let us tell you more, 


Rate, Fifty Cents a Line; Two Hundred Dollars a Page 
Published Monthly by 


| THE LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY 225 Fifth Avenue 
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| 39 iat Without Loss | 


to Any Investor 


IS is now the record of 
S. W. Straus & Co. Should 
not securities backed by such 
a record appeal to you, as acon- 
| servative investor? .Why not in- 
| vestigate the Straus Plan, which 
| is the cause of this record? Write 
| today for our new booklet, which 
| tells why and how. Ask for 
Booklet B-1103 





S.W.STRAUS & CO. | 
| Incorporated i 


‘leo York « 150 Broadway ' 
Chicago - Straus Building E 


Offices in Fifteen Principal Cities 








39 years without loss to any investor 
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The Time 
Is Right 
For Buying 


The price cutting campaign has 
been carried far enough. Very 
little inflation, if any, is left in 
the general level of prices. It 
is time for a general buying 
movement to if the 
vigorous industrial life of the 
country is to be sustained. 


set in 


The advisability of buying ap- 
plies particularly to the stock 
market where selling has been 
carried to excess and price de- 
clines have been carried to such 
extremes that there is especial 
incentive for buying. 


We have just compiled a special 
article on the changing price 
trend, and shall be pleased to 
send copy upon request. 


Address Dept. LW-37. Noobli- 
gation in writing. 


Cartes # CuarKsons(: 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONES: RECTOR 4663-4 
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The Stock Market Outlook 

Reading Segregation Plan 

Studebaker’s Biggest Year 
Noble Oil & Gas Record Output 


discussed in current issue of 


ecurities 


Gigestions 


Free on request 
isk for 1 


R.C.MecarcecéCo 


27 Pine Street, New York 


THE BACHE REVIEW 
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Clear, condensed information weekly, o1 situ- 
ation in business and financial world. Valuable 
investors and business men. 
Free on Application 
J. S. BACHE & co. 
Members Ne i hange 
42 Broadway New York 


| Readjustment and deflation have 


| 


| and 


| 





JAS SPER'S 


HINTS 


TO pointedly TORS 


Norice.—Subscriber 
are placed on what is known as “ Jasper’ 
of their weekly and to answers to inquiries on 
by telegraph. t 
and not through any subscription agency. No 
communications are treated confidentially. A 


closed. ree inquiries should be addressed t 
225 Fif oy ue, New York. 
should ae ‘ be given. Anonymous communicat 


department are not extended to members of clul 
N spite of various unsatisfactory 
conditions the present business sit- 
uation shows some real improve- 
ment over that of December last. 
The closing month of 1920 was the 
gloomiest of the existing period of depres 
sion, and it is to be hoped that no suc 
ceeding month will break that record. 
been 
proceeding persistently since January 1, 
prices of most commodities have 
dropped to more reasonable levels; some 
to the lowest probable figures. That state 
of equalized prices on which the future of 
business depends has come a good deal 
nearer. Because of this we hear of brisker 
retail demand for goods here and there; 
resumption of buying by retailers, new | 
orders to wholesalers and manufacturers, | 
reopening of closed plants, extension of 


| time by establishments which had short- | 


| ened the work week, and return to wage- 


earning by considerable numbers of the 
unemployed. It is true that these better- 
ments have not yet become general, but 
they are gratifying indicators of the ten- 
dency of events. 

The country is steadily forging ahead 
and out of its difficulties. There is signifi 
cance in the fact that while the number of 
failures in January was larger than in 
December, the total liabilities were much 
less. Smaller concerns, it is stated, went 
to the wall, but big ones were able to com- 
mand any needed support, and probably 
will continue to do so. This is highly reas 
suring. It is the toppling down of mam- | 


| moth enterprises which precipitates panics. 


| Disaster to a 
| however regrettable that may be, 


little ventures, 
does not 


trouble 


thousand 


cause a thousandth part of the 


| wrought by the downfall of a single colos 


sus. In 1920 was corroborated the saying 
that there never is a panic in a Presidential 
year, and as affairs were in more desperate 


straits then than now, we have assurance 


that there will be nothing like a panic, slow 
or swift, in the current year. Indeed, the 
leaders in finance and industry are expres 
sing strongly optimistic views None of 
| them believes that we shall have rapid 
recuperation or an immediate boom. 
| But they forecast for the country a grad- 


ual climb up the hill of prosperity. 

The railroads are still in a serious plight. 
Their earnings have been declining ‘2s ivily 
as a consequence of shrinking traffic, but 
their activities must increase as fast as 
business generally revives. The compara 
tively high wages paid to railroad workers 
have been in of late, but the 
outcome will have to be defi: ition there as 
elsewhere if the to thi The 
Government antec 





controvers\ 


roads are 


owes the carriers gual 


money, but can hardly withhold it much 
longer, for Congressional opinion has ap 
proved an amendment to the Railroad act 


nabling prompter payment. 


Soon the change of administration at 
Washington will occur, ushering in what 
IS exper ted to be a more business-like and 
economical handlir g ol national affairs. 
Phe determination of Congress to reduce 


to Lesuie’s WE! o at 


* Jasper,” 


Full name and exact street address, or number of postoffice box, 


the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
ferred List,” 


nancial questions and, in emergencies, to answers 


Pre fe rred subscribers must remit $7 directly to the office of Les ie’s in New York | 


harge is made for answering questions, and all 
two-cent postage stamp should always be in- 
Financial Editor, Lesuir’s WEEKLy, 


tions will not be answered. The privileges of thi 
vho are not individual subscribers. 


the standing army from 280,000 to 150,0c0 
-to that extent relieving the people of 
taxation—is a good omen and excites hope 
of other remedial measures. 
The securities market has held up so well 


entitling them to the early delivery | 












Prudence-Bonds 
Are For People 
Who Play Safe. 


They are a form of in- 
vestment that for cen- 
turies has attracted con- 
servative investors. 


They have land behind 
them. 


They have buildings 
behind them. 
They have rents behind 


them. 


They have select First 
Mortgages behind 
them. 


They have our entire 
resources behind them 
guaranteeing uninter- 
rupted intereston your 
principal guaran- 
teeing that principal as 






















for weeks that anticipation of a regular 

bullish advance has frequently been | 
aroused. Expectation of that, however, 
appears just now to be premature. What is 
more likely is irregularity of movement, 
ups and downs within no very wide range 
for the majority of issues, with elevations | 
and tumbles in specialties, due in part at 
least to pool manipulation, but with no 
recurrence of the severe slumps of the pre 
vious year. Amid all the possible fluctua- 
tions will probably be discernible a mild 


| upward trend. 


Speculation still finds but little encour- 
agement. But investment is going on at 
a remarkable rate. It is practiced largely | 
by the odd-lot buyers. Average purchases 
are small, but the aggregate is swelling to 
great proportions. The number of holders 
of shares in such corporations as U. S. 
Steel and Pennsylvania Railroad is con- 
tinually growing. People of moderate 
means, not having very much fear of the 
income tax, are snapping up securities 
with which the wealthy parted for next 
to a song, and are laying for themselves 
foundations of competence. Not for 
another decade, at the earliest, will Oppor- 
tunity (with a capital O) be so manifest to 
the shrewd bargainer as it is at this mo- 


ment. The sound investment issues to 
which attention has been directed so 
frequently in these columns, offering 


reasonable safety and excellent yields, may 
prudently be gathered in on any recession, 
of even but a few points. 


G., BALTIMORE, Mp Chicago Rai!ways 1st 
mortgage 5 per cent. bonds look reasonably safe 
hough not exactly gilt edged. 


F., ILasco, Mo.: The Mi sissippi River Power 
Co.'s 15-year 7 per cent. debenture ire well re 

irded, for the company reports prosperity. They 

— reasonably safe 

, JAMESTOWN, N. Y.: Continental Candy re 

be issues $1,500,000 of mate has passed its | 
dividend, and is selling at only abo it $2 compared 
with $14.50 last year It is »w in receiver 
hands 

i. NASHVILLE, TENN.: The Union Tank Car | 
Co. is in the S. O. group, is prospering, pays satis- | 


factory dividends on both classes of stocks, and 
possesses a fairly large surplus and working capital 
~— issues are entitled to a good rating. 

, Ricumonp, Va.: Among attractive industrial | 
waa reasonably safe and making a good yield are 
\merican Smelting & Ref. 5’s, American Tel. & 
lel. 4’s, Beth. Steel 5’s, Central Leather 5’s, Inter 
ational Agricultural 5’s, and Midvale Steel conv 

K., INDIANAPOLIS, INp.: 
Goodrich and Pure Oil have 


Kennecott Copper, 
merit and it seems 


better to average on them than to os. at a loss 
The president of the American Tel. & Tel. Co 
lately declared that the dividend on Pa stock 
could be maintained. 

( GREAT ALLS, Mont.: The Kansas City 


Power & Light Co. first mortgage 8’s were issued to 
‘y for a new plant which is expected to decrease 

wroduction costs. The bonds are probably safe, 
though the earnings leave but a moderate margin 
er interest requirements 





P., Eartvitie, N. Y.: I think well of Westing- | 
e 7 per cent bonds. The co mpany is prosper 
nd these obligations are safe. The bonds can 

$500 unit They rank with N. Y. Cen 
: Chi >» & Northwestern 7 








long as it is invested. 
Write for booklet No. L-E 115 


Realty Associates 


Investment Corporation 


31 Nassau St., New York 
162 Remsen St., Brooklyn 
Denominations $100, $500, and $1000 
Guaranty Trust Company of New Yoik 
Trustee of T his Issue 







































A Tip 
Worth While 


In the majority of cases the 
estates of the Nation’s suc- 
cessful men are largely made 
up of high-grade securities. 


There is no reason why you 
should not build up an income 
producing estate. We will be 
glad to help you and offer the 
facilities of our Monthly 
Instalment Plan. 


Booklet 103-D.D. and List 
free on request 





Investment HAM sé 


43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephones 8300-16 Hanover 


Make Your Money Earn More 


The Census Bureau recently announced 
that in 1920 Miami gained 440% over its 
population in 191v. he story of Miami’s growth 
is the story of exceptional investment opportunities. 
Read about them in our booklet “Paging the Facts.” 


Write for bank and inusster’ references 
and Booklet No. B-5 
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Stock Options 
Investigate the advantages and maney y deaking Dossibili- 
ties of this valuable method of stoc! 


| No margin is required and the risk . ietaies to their first 
eost. Contracts sold covering any amount of s tock. 


Descriptive circular L on request. 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


PUTS AND CALLS 
Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


| 233 Broadway, wal" arcing 18 New York 


Under This Heading 
“Free Booklets for Investors” 


on page 253 you will find a descriptive 
list of booklets and circulars of in- 
formation which will be of great value 
in arranging your investments to pro- 
duce maximum yield with safety. A 
number of them are prepared espe- 
cially for the smaller investor and the 
‘Beginner in Investing.” 
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Charles W. Fairfield 
Recently elected State Auditor 
and Superintendent of Banks 
of Arizona. Mr. Fairfield is 
known as an expert in the field 
of auditing. He has served as 
State bank examiner, and as 
Executive Secretary to the 
Governor. He prepared a 

budget for the State. 


Ryozo Asano 
Of Tokio, who graduated from 
Harvard, worked in every depart- 
ment of a steamship company and 
in ten years qualified for his 
present post as managing director 
of Toyo Kisen Kaisha, the largest 
Japanese line operating out of San 
Francisco. He is also interested in 
many other important enterprises. 


MILLOY 
Charles Lawo 
Of Memphis, Tenn., who was 
recently elected president of 
the National Retail Credit 
Men’s Association. Mr. Lawo 
began his career twenty-six 
years ago as a railroad clerk. 
He is a self-made man and is 
widely recognized as a leading 
authority on credits. 








\ll these issues should go higher when business has 
been fully readjusted. 

C., CHARLESTON, W. Va.: The directors of the 
Pressed Steel Car Co. recommended the declaration 

. 20 per cent. common stock dividend and the 

xchange of outstanding preferred stock for com- 

n stock. Increase in amount of stock always 
idds to the task of maintaining dividends. 

P., CONNELLSVILLE, Pa.: It would not be a bad 
thing to buy ten shares of U. S. Steel at present 
figure. The preferred is more desirable. Bethle- 
hem Steel common, paying the same dividend as 
U.S. Steel, is also a fair business man’s invest- 
ment, while Bethlehem Steel 8 per cent. pfd., is 
mong the best stocks. 

F., TRENTON, N. J.: High-grade long-term rail- 

d bonds include B. & C. 1st 4’s, Canada Southern 

iilway Ist 5’s, Central Pacific guaranteed 4's, 
C & O. general ay’ >’s, Illinois Central ref. 4's, Yy 
Central ist 3 !4’s, Northe rn Pacific 1st 4’s, Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. gen. 44’s, Southern Railway Ist cons. 
5 . U nion Pacific ref. 4’s, and West Shore 4’s. 

TOLEDO, Ox10.: The American Agricultural 
Che da Co.'s 7'2 per cent. first refunding mort- 
ge sinking fund bonds are due Feb. 1, 1941. The 


pany manufactures chemical fertilizers and | 


d products. Its earnings are large and nearly 
ree times interest charges. The bonds are a good 
vestment. Quoted lately at a price to yield 

ut 734 per cent. 

K., Burtincton, Iowa.: The desirability of 
municipal issues and school bonds depends on the 
incial condition of the city or district. Many 
inicipal bonds are worth while. Stocks of such 
rganizations as Swift & Co., Armour & Co., or 
iadian Pacific R. R. pay larger returns on invest- 
it than municipal bonds do, and they are 
sonably safe, but the bonds are exempt from 
ition. 

H., Crescent City, Fra.: American Agricul- 

ral 7'4’s, B& R Kn ight > 7 s, Virginia Carolina 
emical 734’s, Swift & Co. 7’s, and Louisville 

is & Electric Co. rst and ref. 7’s are all good 

isiness men’s investments. The Pullman Co. 

paying 8 per cent. The company got the benefit 

the 20 per cent. increase on the price of its tickets 

it not of the later 50 per cent. increase, which 
t to the railroads. 

\., Montpexier, Vr.: The Barnsdall Corpora- 

ope rates oil properties in 14 States and is en- 
ed in poth producing and refining oil. Its issue of 
00,000 10-year 8 per cent. sinking fund con- 
tiple gold bonds is backed by assets appraised at 
per cent. of the issue and by earnings 5.56 times 
interest on this issue. The corporation is paying 
per cent. dividends on capital stock. The bonds 

re quoted recently at a price to yield about 

5 per cent. 

R., Santa Ciara, Cautr.: Among preferred 
iulative public utility stocks that are more or 
active are Public Service of New Jersey 8 per 

t., Standard Gas & Electric 8 per cent. Cities 

vice 6 per cent., Montana Power 7 per cent., 

thern California Edison 5 per cent., American 

& Electric 6 per cent., Northern States Power 
rcent. While these are selling so low as to have 

ilative possibilities, they are in the business 

investment class. 

C., St. Louis, Mo.: The Southwestern Power & 
ght Co. furnishes public utility service in 122 
a including Galveston, Fort Worth, 

hita Falls, El Paso, and Waco. Its new 20- 
r 8 per cent. ete! secured gold notes are a direct 
sation of the company and have behind them as 

teral twice their amount of first lien and general 
bonds. Earnings for the past year were nearly 

times interest requirements. The notes were 
red at a price to yield over 8.3 per cent. 

l.., Nevapa, Mo.: I cannot pass an opinion on 
question of whether the Federal Reserve Banks 

ld curtain credits without increasing interest 
tes. Presumably, as experts in finance, they are 
king the course that on the whole, appears to 
em to be wisest. There has been a good deal of 
e talk about the action of the banks in the 

I 0 of credit. There may have been mistakes 
1eir part, but sober-minded observers believe 

‘bg have handled a trying situation very credit- 


The three issues concerning which 
perfectly safe. The State of 


L. Erte, PA 
u_ inquire are 


Washington general fund 5!2’s are due February ! 





}over the country. 
| scribing the plan has been issued by S. W. Straus 


1941. They were offered at prices to yield 5.15 per 
| cent. to 5!4 per cent. These bonds are legal for sav- 
ings banks and trustees, in New York, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and other Eastern States. They 
aggregate $5,000,000 and represent practically the 
entire indebtedness of the State of Washington. 
State of Oregon 41% per cent. highway gold bonds 
are legal for savings banks and trustees in New 
York, Massachusetts and Connecticut. They were 


| offered at prices to yield 5.1 per cent. to 514 per 


cent., according to maturity. City of Toledo, Ohio 
School District serial 544 and 5!2 per cent. bonds 
are eligible to secure postal savings deposits. They 
were offered at prices to yield 5.15 to 534 per cent. 
New York, February 19, 1921. JASPER 


Free Booklets for Investors 


William H. Herbst, 20 Broad Street, New York, 
will supply to any applicant his booklet L which 
explains how Puts and Calls operate and theoppor- 
tunities their use offers. 

Puts and Calls guaranteed by members of the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange are dealt in by S. H. Wilcox 
& Co., 233 Broadway, New York. They will send 
their descriptive booklet L to any interested per 
son. 

If you want to read an interesting, authoritative 
financial publication, valued highly by successful 
investors, get a copy of the “‘ Bache Review” from 
J. S. Bache & Co., members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
43 Broadway, New York. 

Various timely topics are discussed in the cur 
rent issue of “Securities Suggestions,”’ including 
financial forecast for 1921, the position of South 
ern Pacific, and Woolworth’s biggest year. To 
obtain a copy of this valuable publication write 
for L-2 to R. C. Megargel & Co., 27 Pine Street, 
New York. 

Owing to the public demand, Sexsmith & Co., 
107 Liberty Street, New York, have issued a new 
ind enlarged edition of “Five Successful Methods 
of Operating in the Stock Market,” which shows 
how small operators may follow the example of 
the big ones. A copy of the booklet will be sent 


| to all who ask for booklet D-1. 


Financial observers agree that there can hardly 
be a better time for buying the right sort of stocks 
and bonds than the present. Prices are still down 
at a low level, and bargains are numerous. A 
special article on the changing price trend worthy 
of the attention of every investor may be had on 
request by addressing Charles H. Clarkson & Co., 
Inc., Department LW-37, 66 Broadway, New 
York. 

Conditions in European countries materially 
affect the financial situation here and investors 
would do well to familiarize themselves with the 
facts. This important subject is ably handled in a 
special article in the current issue of “Investment 
Survey,” which will be sent on request by Scott 
& Stump, specialists in odd lots, Stock Exchange 
Bldg., Philadelphia, and 40 Exchange Bldg., 
New York. 

The Investors Securities Corporation , 3131 W. 
Madison Street, Chicago, and Columbia Bldg., 
Louisville, Ky., offers seven per cent. Investors 
Bonds secured by a post office building in Chicago, 
leased to the Government. The bonds are in 
denominations of $100 up to $1,000 and are pur- 
chasable on partial payments. Get the Corpora- 
tion’s bulletin No. I-110 containing details re 

garding this and other attractive issues. 

An interesting story, “Two Men and Their 
Money,” which may prove profitable to the read 
er, has been issued by G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., 14 
Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. It gives facts about the 
Miller seven per cent. mortgage bonds, which 
come in denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000, 
and mature in two to ten years. The bonds may 
be bought on the partial payment plan. The 
company will mail the story to any address. 

When a firm can point toa record of thirty-nine 
years of business without loss to any investor the 
securities in which it deals should appeal to con 
servative buyers. The Straus plan of safeguarding 
real estate bonds is known and appreciated all 
A new booklet, B-1103, de 


& Co., 150 Broadway, New York, and Straus 
| Bldg., Chicago, and will be sent to any applicant. 
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VERY trip, business or pleasure, 

brings your car over rough spots, 
bumps, railroad crossings, car tracks 
Springs and pneumatic tires cannot take | 
up all the jar and vibration. 
Hayes Guaranteed Shock Absorbers function 
with the tires and springs. Their powerful f 
steel coils ‘‘take-up”’ the jolts and jars so 
that the car body swings easy and smooth. 
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37% Profit 
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today at $73 ig at fet 
his is the plan: Original cost of a $100 

Note—$73. £ oupons amount to $6.0 

year, or 8.21% annual interest on the $ cot fam 

invested, and in addition, in 1935 you wil 

receive $100 for th 1e matured note—a profit estment Securities 


of $27 or 37% on the original investment. SPEC pangs IN ODD LOTS 
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pale, his blood water, his being the black- 
est desolation, into the customs office. 

The same one all right,’’ remarked his 
captor, looking him over in too-strong 
light. ‘1 picked you out down in Detroit 
and followed you up here, when I missed 
you. Hand over your liquor.” 

The entire world crashed about the ears 
of the attorney. Hypnotized, with never 
a thought of the sacredness of his person, 
as guaranteed by the Constitution, he 
pried the bottle loose and’surrendered it 
to authority, a strange 
the protuberence. As he gave up his ruin, 
he recognized his keeper. 
same customs officer to whom he used to 
nod in the dear, dead long ago, now van- 
ished forever and ever. 

“What are you going 
me,” quavered Ardley. 

lake you to Detroit for investigation. 
Hurry. We can just make the last train.” 

Annihilated, Ardley allowed himself to 

be parked in a seat. 


to do with 


| night they vanished. 


hollow replacing | 
| gers many. 
He was the | 
| be flung over the world. 


“If you behave, I won’t put anything | 


on your wrists. If you don’t, heaven help 


you. And don’t try to get away. The 
government never gives up.” 

“I'll behave,’ promised Ardley life- 
lessly. 

At a snail's pace the train dragged 


through the Thumb of Michigan, stopping 
at every village and hamlet. Ardley 
wondered if any 


journey to Leavenworth. 

Steeped in misery, he watched a woman 
with four children, two grips and a basket 
attempt to leave the train at one of the lit- 
tle towns. She was making a bad job of it 
and, forgetting his own plight, Ardley 
arose to assist her. 

“Sit down,” was the staccato order. 


that; they also vote as stockholders. Fur- 
thermore, they are the only stockholders 
that do any voting at all around this plant. 
The holders of the first preferred stock 
the absentee “money-lenders’—have no 
vote at all. They just draw dividends. 
They have nothing to say in the councils 
of the business—unless those principal em- 
ployees, those holders of the industrial part- 
nership stock, fail to make good. It is 
provided that if dividends on the first pre 
ferred fall below certain levels for certain 
periods of time, then the holders of the 
first preferred stock shall be enfranchised 
and shall, by their vote, take over the 
running of the plant until conditions are 
normal again. 

Now the test of any such scheme as this, 
of course, is the question: Will it work? 
Industrial partnership, real industrial part- 
nership “with teeth in it,” is working in 
this Massachusetts plant. And this plant, 
by the way, is no little shop. It employs 


3,500 persons. In production, in sales and 
in its own sheer size, it leads the world in its 
line of manufacture 

“Why did you do it?”’ T asked the presi- 
dent of this concern. “Had you had 
labor troubles?” 

“No,” he said, with emphasis. “We 
had had no trouble. The plan was no 
mere makeshift to meet a troublesome 
condition. There was no pressure from 
within and no emergency without The 
world is just changing, that’s all. Men 
are coming to understand their responsi 
bilitie d lo see more clear| their obli 
gations to their fellow men.’ 


54 


of his fellow-passengers | 
suspected that he was on the first lap of a | 


The Cursed Quart 


(Concluded from page 234 


“T was just going to assist that woman.” 

“Tl do it myself. Don’t you move 
from this seat.” 

“T won't.” 

The officer took the baggage and fol- 
lowed the woman and her brood. Into the 
Without warning, 
the train started. The officer did not re- 
turn. He had been left. 

Here was chance for escape, yet panic 
ruined Ardley. Now that he was ar- 
rested, he had to go through with it. The 
arm of the government was long, its fin- 


where; his picture and description would 
’ Nowhere could he 
hide and he had enough of being a fugitive. 

Stumbling over bags, which filled the | 
aisles, skinning his shins on boxes and 
seats, he sought the conductor. 

“Stop the train at once,” Ardley thun- 
dered. 

“T will not,” 
evenly. 

“You must stop it.” 

“Young man, there is but one man on 


replied the railroad man 


+ extricate 


Seconds went by as they endeavored to 
themselves, the conductor's 
method of getting up being to push Ard- 
ley’s face through the hardwood, splintery 
floor. 

“T’m all right,” panted the officer, leap- 
ing into the car, a pistol, an unattractive 
blue pistol, in his hand. “You can let go 
of him. If he tries to get away, I'll shoot 


| his head off.” 


He would be sought every- | 


| 


| some of the grime 


Ardley humped himself. When he 
opened his eyes, the officer was bathing his 
temples with cold water. 

“T apologize, old man,” spoke the law. 
“The conductor explained that you were 
merely endeavoring to stay arrested. 
Brace up. We are almost at Detroit.” 

Ardley scarcely had time to remove 
and_ straighten his 


| clothing before they were in the ancient 


| 


| been arrested before. 


Brush Street station. 
“Excuse me,” he said. “But I’ve never 
May I call a taxi, 


| or must I ride in a patrol wagon?” 


this division can boss me like that and you | 


ain't him.” 


“But, my God, conductor, you don’t un- | 
| some distant place and start all over again. 


derstand. 

Jim,” 
ing accents as he turned to the brakeman. 
“How long have we been on the run to the 
Pontiac insane asylum?”’ 

Desperate, Ardley reached up and 
snatched the signal cord, yanking it with 
all his strength. The engineer, probably 
believing something terrible had happened, 


I’m a United States prisoner!”’ 


uttered the conductor in sooth- | 


responded by jamming on the brakes with | 


such force that everything was jumbled. 


Ardley, the conductor and the brakeman 
were scrambled, with Ardley on 
bottom. 


The Public 


“Taxi’s allright. Here, buddy. Drive us to 
the Federal Building and make it snappy.” 
In the few minutes they were whirling 
over the asphalt, Ardley reviewed his 
broken career. He would have to go to 


Perhaps the story would follow and ruin 
Jack’s future also. His spine was caressed 
with a cake of ice. 

‘Almost there,” interjected the man- 
taker. ‘Perhaps the Chief will let you 
arrange bail. Hasn't been lately though. 
Too many of you fellows trying to put 
something over.” 

The officer had to assist Ardley from the 


vehicle, and into the elevator in the stone | 


| building that had once been gray but now 


the | was soft-coal toned. 


“T watched this man all afternoon, 


€C— Serve 


(Concluded from page 239) 


HERE is a little industry up-State in 

New York. It is an old industry; 
it has been operating on the same spot, on 
the bank of a swift little stream that 
empties into the Hudson, 
a century and a half. It’s old enough, 
by all means, to have good business sense— 
old enough not to frivol away its time 
and resources in economic didoes. And 
really it doesn’t go in for frivolity. 

Yet that little industry has on its board 
of directors a representative of the public 
the same public that we have been talking 
about. One of its directors is an 
sider’’ who has no financial interest, what- 
ever, in the business. And yet he is em- 
powered to “sit in” with the board. Upon 
occasion and proper provocation—should 
the provocation arise—he is privileged to 
argue just as loudly and pound on the 
table just as lustily and get just as red in 
the face as any of his four fellow directors. 
And all the time he votes for his con 
stituency—the public—in the affairs of 
the business. 

It sounds outlandish, doesn’t it? And 
yet, when it is analyzed, the process of 
reasoning that has placed the voting repre 
sentative of the public on this board of 
directors is logical enough. 

“You see,” an executive of the company 
explained to me “the men behind this 
business have the belief that the public has 
a right to representation in the manage- 
ment of business—not the management of 
just this little business of ours, but the 
management of all business. And, so far as 
may, they have put that belief into 
It happens that the public does 


they 


prachice 


for more than | 


“out- | 


not constitute our direct market. We re- 
ceive raw materials in a semi-finished state, 
contribute just one manufacturing process 
toward their fabrication and then turn 
them over to other manufacturers for com- 
pletion and delivery to the ultimate, mar- 
ket. Without direct contact with that.ul- 
timate market, we cannot consistently 
bring representation of the general con- 
suming public into the management of our 
business. 

“But we have a by-product that is sold 
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Chief,” explained the officer to his supe- 
rior, allowing the grief-freighted Ardley 

to slump into a chair. “He didn’t dare get 
off in Detroit, so I took a run up to Port 
Huron and arrested him there. Here’s the 
evidence.” 

The Chief looked at the quart, 
Ardley couldn’t. 

The seal inspected, the Chief turned the 
bottle upside down and eyed the bottom 
idly. Then he laughed and his mirth 
sandpapered Ardley’s raw nerves. 

“Have pity, sir,” he bleated. ‘Send 
me to jail, but don’t laugh at me; I can’t 
stand it.” 

“Just a minute, 
sponded the Chief. 
glass.” 

Before the eyes of the submerged Ard- 
ley, a drink, a generous drink, was poured 
out. 

“Taste it, Jerry,” ordered the superior. 

“Another plugged one,” gasped the offi- 
cer as he spat out the sip he had taken‘and 
sought a hydrant. 

‘Cold tea and soap-suds,” explained the 
Chief. ‘They cut a piece out of the bot- 
tom of the bottle, drain off the whiskey, 
make a substitution and seal it up again. 
The bond stamp is undisturbed. No evi- 
dence against you, Mr. Ardley. Go home 
—but don’t try it a second time.” 

“T won’t,” swore Ardley. 

Safely outside, he toddled toward the 
taxi-stand at the City Hall. his knees 
rusty. Half a block from the Federal 
Building, Broad Toes stopped him. 

“When they got you, I faded,” whis- 
pered the grocer. ‘I was hurrying over 
to help you by going bail or something. 
They took your quart but I’ve got my two 
| cached and if you want one——”’ 


| “Never again,” shrieked Ardley. 


but 


just a minute,”’ re- 
“Jerry, hand me a 








have quoted in this article believes that it 
is. 

But each of them  believes—just as 
| hundreds of their brother business men the 
|country over are beginning to believe 

that a part, and a big part, of the business 

| of business is service to the people. Each 
one of them, I am confident, would en- 
| dorse today a new maxim that some day 
may be written into the copy-books of 
business: ‘* He deserves to profit most who 
| best serves mankind.”’ 


direct to a certain portion of the public. | 


We sell electric power and water to the vil- 
lage in, which our plant is situated. It is 
in the line of that relationship to the ulti- 
mate consumers that we bring public rep- 
resentation into our board of directors. 
“The ‘outside’ member of the board is 
the village mayor, whose term of office is 
just expiring. We have established the 
precedent of electing each retiring mayor, 
in succession, to that place on the board. 
He is elected, of course, by the other direc- 
tors. But the big fact is that he is there 
and that he has a vote. He represents 


only one little section of the great con- | 


suming public. But the idea behind him, 
the idea that is typified by his maine | 
on our board of directors, is, we believe, 
tremendously big.” 

And now what is that “ tremendously | 
big” idea? To what end, to what eco- 
nomic condition, is directed this trend of 
thought in business—this molding of 
business management to the shape of pub 
lic opinion, this taking of the public into 
the councils of industry? Is it leading to 


socialism? Not one of the men whom I 


YWHEN I go back home to visit that 
home town on the bank of Lake 
Erie, I shall be interested in that old 
waiting-room of ours. I fear it is still 
there, just as it was ten years ago, for ex- 
perience has taught me that all signs fail 
with the Green Line. I wonder if that 
|amended placard still hangs on the wall. 
If it’s still there, perhaps I shall do a little 
editing of it myself. I'd like—although I 
gravely doubt that it would do any real 
and lasting good—I’d like to make that 
sign read again: 
“The Public Be Served.” 


o> 


N our issue of January 15th, there ap- 
peared a photograph entitled ‘Defy 
ing Death in the Business Heart of Los 
Angeles.”” Inasmuch as that picture was 
taken in connection with the filming of 


the moving picture “Stranger Than 
Fiction,” in which Miss Katherine 
MacDonald is to star, The Katherine 


MacDonald Pictures Corporation should 
have been given credit for the same. 
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Love Sacrificed To Ambition 


From the obscurity of an island plantation in a remote 
corner of the globe to the highest pinnacle of human 
grandeur in the world’s greatest capital under the glare of 
that fierce light which beats upon a throne—Josephine, 
the inexperienced Creole girl, and Josephine, the wife of 
the great Napoleon, moving in queenly splendor in the 
palaces of Versailles, displayed in all the circumstances of 
her checkered life that unaffected kindness of heart and 
fortitude in adversity that have won for her the love and 
admiration of the world. 


Was Ever a Tale So Romantic 
As Hers? 


How, widowed by the bloody ruffians under Robes- 
pierre, and herself condemned to die, she met and, after a 
tempestuous courtship, was won by the little Corsican. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the day-star of whose fame was just 
beginning to rise over the smoldering ruins of the French 
Revolution—how as Empress of the French she was 
Napoleon’s wisest counselor—how, despite their mutual 
love, Josephine was sacrificed on the altar of his ambition 

all this is told as never before by the famous American 
historian, Abbott, with many other marvelous and true 
stories, in the 12 volumes of 




















NAPOLEON TELLS JOSEPHINE OF HIS DECISION TO DIVORCE HER 


FAMOUS MEN and WOMEN of HISTORY 








3600 Pages — Large, Clear 
Type—Extra Heavy Paper 
—Rich Cloth Binding 
—12 Volumes—Each 
Volume 714x514 in. 
-~Full- Page 
Illustrations 
in Sepia. 
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Stranger Than Fiction 


No other set of books ever written shows so convincingly that Fiction ever lags after 
Truth, that the wildest imaginings of the romancer after all fall far short of the real facts of 
History.. The Romantic facts that the authors have brought out in strong relief in this 
series, giving the lives of the world’s most famous characters, demonstrate how unfruitful 
is invention, and how cold and barren is imagination, in contrast with what life itself can 
show in those ever changing circumstances that make of every fully lived life a romance. 
The heights and depths, the lights and shadows, in the lives of historical characters, who, 
instead of being creatures of circumstances, have moulded circumstances to their will, are 
full of valuable lessons, aside from affording that variety of interest which is ever the mother 
of enjoyment. 


Remarkable Characters All 


























JULIUS CAESAR MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
Ruler, statesman, warrior, jurist, writer, orator, wit— A romantic figure whose affai j'amour kept her sub- 
most versatile of men; no career is so worthy of careful jects and half the courts of Europe 11 water 
a s will be found of more intense and fascinating WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 
2 . Founder of the British Empire; the man who made a 
QUEEN ELIZABETH dream come true. 
The woman who made England “ Mistress of the Seas” 
and in so doing saved the world from a Prussian military NERO : ; ; 
autocracy. A royal degenerate; a startling illustratior f the in- 
fluence of heredity on character. 
ALFRED THE GREAT 
One of the noblest names in all history, whose figure MARIE ANTOINET he : , ; 
looms through the mist of ten centuries at the very Beautif 11 vic of the Frenct Rev tior ne the 
beginning of the world-encircling history of the Anglo- most charming and misunderstood figure } 
Saxon race. JOSEPHINE 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT The inspiration of Napol ‘sa e 
Second only to Caesar as a colossal genius; one of the discarded and divor 1 for 
world’s prodigies. 
CLEOPATRA GENGHIS KHAN 
The man after wh ser Wilhelm and his willing 


A royal Vampires cursed with a beauty that was the m ex-Kai 





undoing of herself and all with whom she came in contact. pr ao patterne d ess i tr ment 

of civilian populatior é But 

PETER THE GREAT Genghis Khan was the product of a rude age and besides 
Greatest of the Czars; the type of man most needed in b é joubted had some outstanding 





Russia today 


ONLY $100 Now conven | saieatienah. aieiimeniiees CO., 418 Brunswick 


Bldg., New York City 





brings these 12 Intensely Interesting Volumes Right to 
Your Door, charges prepaid. Or send $16.20 with coupon 





Enclosed is $ first pay 

set of FAMOUS MEN ANI 
if you want to save the $1.80 cash discount. v5 = hinged : Bite 
But the price named in the coupon must be advanced if ’ uctory 


the immediate response to this Introductory offer does not | 
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promise a quick sale of the entire edition so as to t Bo 
selling cost within the amount originally set aside for that ’ 
purpose. Name - 
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The one instrument 


The one instrument for which the greatest 
artists make records. The one instrument 
specially made to play their Victor Records. 
The one instrument that reproduces their art 
in exact accord with their own ideas of inter- 
pretation. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. Victor dealers every- 
where. 


Victrola 


REG. V.S. PAT. OFF 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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